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WOLFE’S GRANDFATHER. 
(See 5% S, viii. 88, 116, 158, 258 ; 6 8, vi. 536; 
i, 288, 372.) 

Since the publication of the ‘Life of Major- 
General James Wolfe, by Mr. Robert Wright, in 
1864, the missing link in the hero of Quebec's 

igree has been searched for in vain, Mr. 
right found, on good authority, a great-grand- 
father for his hero in the person of Capt. George 
Woulfe, of Limerick, who, for his zeal in the royalist 
cause, was one of the few exempted from the am- 
nesty granted to the Limerick garrison when their 
city was taken, by Ireton, in 1651. It has already 
been proved that the proscribed George made 
his retreat from Limerick, and so escaped the 

of his brother (Friar Francis), who suffered 
death at the hands of the victors. Capt. George 
is said to have settled in the north of England, 
and to have adopted the reformed faith. He also 
dropped the u from his surname for politic reasons. 
We are told that “a few years” after these events 
Capt. George Wolfe married, and that his grandson 
was Lieut.-General Edward Wolfe, the father of 
the heroic James. Now it has been proved that 
Lieut.-General Edward Wolfe was born in 1685. 
Ia 1686 I find an “ Edward Wolfe” serving as 
lieutenant in the — Regiment of Foot Guards 
in Ireland (‘ List of King James's Army in Ire- 


land, 1686,’ Add. MS. 9762). The following 
year this same Lieut. Edward Wolfe, whom I take 
to be the son of the above - named 

Wolfe, was turned out of the Irish army by 
Tyrconnell on account of his being a Protestant 
(Add. MS. 28938, fol. 314). Following up this 
clue, I find when England was threatened by 
a Dutch invasion in 1688, and new regiments were 
levied by James II., that a commission, dated 
Oct. 1, 1688, was granted to “Edward Wolf” to 
be captain of an independent company of foot. 
This officer I believe to be the identical Lieut. 
Wolfe turned out of his regiment in Ireland in 1687 ; 
and in vol. ii, of my ‘ English Army Lists and 
Commissions Registers,’ 1681-1714, 181, I 
have given his subsequent commission (eigned by 
William III.) appointing “‘ Edward Wolfe to be 
captain of that company in Sir George St. George’s 
regiment of foot whereof Capt. Richard Tucker 
was captain.” This commission was dated May 10, 
1689 (‘ War Office Commission Book,’ 1258). 


The speliing of the name without an ¢ in the 
first-named commission (1688) is merely due to the 
unfettered orthography of the time, and, as will 
presently appear, the first commission of Lieut,- 
General Edward Wolfe gives the name without 
the ¢ in the commission entry book for 1702. To 
continue my chain of evidence: it must be specially 
noted that Sir George St. George, the colonel of 
the regiment (the old 17th Foot) to which Capt. 
Edward Wolfe was appointed in May, 1689, was 
a zealous Protestant, and had, like young Wolfe, 
been turned out of the Irish army on account of 
his religion. He was uncle to Capt. Oliver St. 
George, of the Queen’s Dragoons, who was one of 
the first officers to go over from James’s army to 
William of Orange. Oapt. Edward Wolfe served 
at least thirteen years in St. George’s regiment 
(afterwards commanded by Sir Matthew Bridges, 
a zealous Irish Protestant), and saw service at the 
siege of Namur, It is recorded in the ‘ Records of 
the 17th Foot’ that Oapt. Edward Wolfe was 
wounded on the memorable Aug. 30, 1695, when 
the breach of Terra Nova was successfully stormed 
by the British infantry. Wolfe's commission as 
captain in above regiment was renewed by Queen 
Anne, July 7, 1702 (‘Military Entry Books,’ 
Home Office Series, vol. v.). Oa March 10, 1702, 
commission as ensign in Viscount Shannon's 
marines was given to Edward Wolf (sic), who 
eventually attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
and was father of the hero of Quebec. In 1704 
an ensign’s commission was also given to Walter 
Wolf (stc) in the Earl of Orrery’s regiment of foot 
on the Irish establishment (Add. MS. 9762). 
The latter was younger brother to Lieut.-General 
Edward Wolfe, and is said to have died at —_— 
1771 et 8. hen 
wills, regis an ily pay il to 
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we must, perforce, seek other aids. 
Patting two and two together, it may, I think, be 
safely surmised that Capt. Edward Wolfe, of the 
17th Foot, had two sons, Edward and Walter, and 
that the elder was General James Woilfe’s father. 
Caries Datton, 
$2, West Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


SOURCE OF THE PERSIAN TALES OF ‘LES 
MILLE ET UN JOURS.’ 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

IV. 

Three recitals in the ‘ Farsj,’ of which two are 
also found in Hubbi (possibly all the three), are 
especially noteworthy, inasmuch as they were 
foisted into ‘ Les Mille et une Nuits’ without Gal- 
land’s knowledge. These are: the story of the 
Princess of Darydbdr (F. 6); the story of Khudd- 
dad (F. 9, H. 21); and the story of Prince Zayn 
al-Asndm (F. 8, H. 12, where the hero’s name is 
Zayd al-Ihtishdn). In the “ Avertissement” 
fixed to vol. ix. of his ‘Les Mille et une Nuits,’ 
Galland expressly declares that these tales found 
their way into viii. ‘‘& Pinegu du Traducteur”; 
he complains of the “ infidelité qui luy a été faite”; 
and promises to remove them from a second edition. 
M. Zotenberg, in his monograph on the sources of 
Galland, says that these were Turkish tales trans- 
lated by Pétis de la Croix, which, by the supercherie 
of the publisher, were inserted into Galland’s 
work, but were intended to appear in Pétis’s 
* Mille et un Jours,’ printed in 1710. Like most 
of the tales in Pétis'’s work, adds M. Zotenberg, 

were derived from well-known sources, e 

ly ‘Al-Faraj ba‘d al-Shiddab.’ But as Pétis 
declares that he translated his tales of ‘Les 
Mille et un Jours’ from the Persian work of 
Makhblis, and as we find at least two of the tales 
in question also in the Persian collection of Hubbi, 
there is surely no reason to suppose, with M. 
Zotenberg, that he took them out of the Turkish 
* Faraj.’ Moreover, in Galland (and our common 
version of the ‘Arabian Nights’) the tales of 
Khuddddd and of the Princess of Darydbar are 
fused together, while in the ‘ Faraj’ they are in- 
dependent recitals, and it is probable to the verge 
of certainty that Pétis found them thus in the text 
of Mukhblis. From the brief outline of the story 
of Khudddad and his Faithless Brothers, as given 
in No. 21 of Hubbi (kindly furnished to me some 
years ago by Dr. Charles Rieu, while Keeper of 
the Oriental MSS. in the British Museum), it does 
not appear that the tale of the princess is inter- 
woven with it :-— 

The King of as usual with 
Eastern ing for children. 


He is told in a dream to eat o fruit of a certain 


te-tree in his garden, and as many grains as 
cnt oo meng sone shall born tohim, He eats 
takes | versions are 


spe- | surpri 


to his bed as many favourites in turn. Ninety-nine of 
them only give birth each to a son. Having found fault 
with the hundredth, called Firuzah, he sends her into 
banishment to the emir of the neighbouring town, 
S4mirah. There Firuzah, who is enciente, gives birth 
to a prince, who is named Khud4dad, and who, in spite 
of the treachery of his ninety-nine brothers, succeeds in 
the end in making himself master of his father’s kingdom. 


The delightful tale of Zayn al-Asnim (F. 8, 
H. 12) seems to have been taken from an old Per- 
sian romance, entitled ‘ Chehar Darwesh,’ of which 
the Hindustani version is entitled ‘ Bagh o Babar,’ 
where it forms the recital of the Fourth Dervish. 

The story of Is-hak of Mawsil and the Basket 
(F. 14, H. 32) is probably a variant of that of Is- 
hak el-Mésilee, Khadeejab, and El-Mamoon, given 
in Lane’s translation of the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights,’ vol. ii. p. 308 ff. 

In the tale of Bilkis—the name of the celebrated 
Queen of Sheba, according to Moslem traditionists 
—(F. 15, H. 34) we have another member of the 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ family of legends, Only the 
first page of the story remaios in Hubbi, the rest 
of the copy in the British Museum having been 
lost, but a full translation from another Turkish 
story-book, ‘’Aja’ib el-ma’dsir wa Ghara’ib en- 
nawdiir’ (Wonders of Remarkable Events and 
Rarities of Anecdote), together with the fragment 
in Hubbi, will be found in my ‘ Group of Eastern 
Romances,’ p. 472 ff. The opening of this tale 
resembles the familiar story in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ of the fight between a white snake and a 
black snake. 

The story of the Kazi and the Thief (F. 18, 
H. 29) recounts with no little humour how a thief 
a judge, who had quitted his house at 
midnight to ea walk in a en, and to 
every citation from the Kurdo which he hurled at 
the fellow, on the iniquity of thieving, the clever 
thief retorted with other es from the same 
source, until at length the kdzi, foiled with weapons 
from his own armoury, had to give up all the 
valuables about him and even his clothes. 

In F, 33, H. 2, we have the ever-fresh of 
the garrulous barber and the young jeweller which 
forms a member of the general story of the Little 
Hanchback in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ It will be 
observed from the comparative table that in F, 
the victim of the barber's garrulity is named 
Khalid while in H. he is Mansur, but such varia- 
tions are of no consequence. 

One of the most important of the recitals in the 
* Faraj '—for lovers of Shakspeare, as well as for 
students of the genealogy of popular fictions—is 
that of ‘The Moslem, the Jew, and the Judge of 
Hums’ (F. 38), which is an elaborate, and pro- 


in | bably a very early, form of the “ pound of flesh” 


part of the plot of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ In 
all likelihood this story was also in the complete 
collection of Hubbi, since several old Persian 
known to exist, one of which will be 
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found under the title of ‘The Kazi of Emessa’ 
(anciently called Hums) in my ‘Persian Tales 
from Various Sources,’ a little volume published 
in 1892. The indirect original may possibly be 
found in the Buddhist Jataka of Gdmani, which, 
with many European variants, is given by me in 
the Academy, June 18, 1887, p. 434, and Aug. 6, 
1887, p. 89 ff. 

Of the tales which Hubbi seems to have ex- 
clusively, that of the Seven Sleepers (No. 1) is 
found in the ‘Contes Orientaux’ of the Comte 
de Oaylus, an English rendering of which is in- 
cluded in the third volame of Weber's ‘Tales of 
the East.’ The story of ‘Mihr i Mah’ (the Sun 
and the Moon, names of a prince and a princess), 
H. 3, also exists as a separate romance in Persian 
and other Eastern languages. An outline of it is 
given in my ‘Group of Eastern Romances,’ p. 546. 
No. 5, ‘ Dallah the Crafty,’ a series of entertaining 
tales of outwitting the police of Cairo, is also 
found in the Breslau-printed text of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights.’ In No. 20,‘The Daughter of the 
Tatars and the Vazir of the King,’ we have, in the 
opening, a variant of a well-known incident in the 
story of the Third Calendar in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
The outline is as follows :— 

The King of Ghazni asserts that man can by his own 
exertions ward off an impending doom. he vazir 
refutes him by telling bis own story. He is a son of 

Prince of Balkh; his name is Farrukhd4d, Being 
frightened by an awful dream of a dragon and other 
monsters, he retires to a solitary castle, A strange bird 
alights in the garden, Farrukhd4d spreads a net to 
catch it, but the bird flies away with the net. Farrukh- 
did, clinging to the net, is borne aloft with it, and 
drops on an island. There he climbs upon a tree, and 
sees a ship approach the land. A young prince is 
left alone upon a throne, and the ship eailsaway. The 
young prince, threatened by an unlucky conjunction of 
planets, is to spend the critical period in complete 
solitude ; but he cannot escape his fate. While Farrukh- 
¢4d is feeding him with an apple, knife in hand, he 
eneezes, and runs the knife through his throat, After 
various adventures, Farruhkd4d turns up at the court of 
the King of Tartary, with his mistress, the daughter of 
the king, in man’s attire. The princess is recognized. 
Her father, an odious tyrant, is put out of the way, and 
the princess is raised to the throne, which she yields to 
her lover. The happy pair start on a voyage, suffer 
shipwreck, and Farrukhddd alone escapes, reaches the 
shore in the state of Ghazni, and finally enters the 
service of the king, who makes him his vazir. 

Here, it will be seen, in place of the loadstone 
mountain, the shipwreck, and the hero swimming 
ashore, as in the tale of the Third Calendar, a huge 
bird carries him away to a distant island, and the 
sequel to the fatal accident is entirely different. 
In a Balochi story, translated by Mr. M. Long- 
worth Dames, ‘ Folk-Lore,’ December, 1893, 
p. 523 ff, a fakir predicts to a man that he should 
have a son, who when he was grown up would be 
killed by Shah-Jehan. When the son is born, the 
man causes his wife and her handmaidens to take 
him into the wilderness, and there make an under- 


ground dwelling-place for themselves, to hide him 
from Shah-Jehan, and the story thus proceeds :— 

Some years passed, and one day it so hap that 
two men had a dispute. One them said that God 
could do only to each man what was written upon his 
forehead on the day of bis birth, and the other said that 
God was bound by no writing, but could act according 
as he thought best. At last they said, “ Come, let us go 
before King Shah-Jehan, and get a decision on this 

int.” They came before the king, and cried out, “0 

ing, judge between us.” The king said, “ State 
case,” and they told him all about their — i 
Shah-Jehan said to them, “ Wait here, while I go ol 
wash my face and bands, and say my prayers; I will 
then come back and decide your case.” The king took 
up a basin of water and went out. He put down the 
basin, and then he saw a most beautiful bird perched 
close by. The king thought to himself, “ Before I wash, 
I must catch that bird, and look at it.” He caught the 
bird by the leg, and it immediately soared into the air 
and carried Shah-Jeban with it up to the sky, and at 
last descended at a place in the tmidst of a barren wilder- 
ness. The bird flew off, and left the king there, be- 
wildered, 

The king began to walk about, and spied the tracks of 
men, and, following these tracks, he came upon a place 
hollowed under the ground, and he saw a man sitti 
there. The place was fitted up as a dwelling-place, wi 
a bedstead and other furniture, The man hailed him 
with, “ Welcome, King Shah-Jehan!"’ The king was 
astonished, and wondered how this man, whom he did 
not know, could recognize him, The man again called 
out, “ King! come in here.” The king went in, and 
said, “How did you know me?” The man replied, 
“You are my death-angel, and have come here to slay 
me.” The king replied, “Why should I slay you? Have 
I any quarrel with you?” The man then @- some 
food, and laid it out, and they ate together. Shah-Jehan 
had a pair of scissors with which he ate his food, and 

ut morsels into his companion’s mouth also, but while 

e was doing this the man sneezed, and the scissors ran 
into the back of his mouth, and he fell down dead. The 
king was much distressed that this man had met his 
death at his hands, and he immediately came out of the 
underground chamber, and saw the same bird which 
had brought him there standing by. Again he t 
it by the leg, and again it flew up, carrying the 
with it, and put him down at his own palace, 

The basin filled with water was lying there, and the 
two men were waiting for the decision for their dispute. 
On seeing the king they said, “O King! how is it that 
you have been able to say ome prayers and come 
again so quickly?” The king thought to himself, “I 
have been carried away by a bird and thrown down in 
the desert, and I have killed a man, and come all the 
way back again, and yet they omy, * How quick you have 
been about you prayers!’” hen he said to them, 
“What have you to do with my prayers? Attend to 
your own suit.” On this they asked him for his decision, 
and Shah-Jehan said, ‘‘ To ——— that fate will come 
which was written on bis first day,” and so the suit was 
decided, 

This Balochi version of the slaying of the pre- 
destined youth bears some resemblance to a story 
in the Turkish ‘ Forty Vazirs,’ in which a king 
asks a dervish how Mohammed could possibly 
journey to the seventh heaven and return before 
a jar of water which he had upset on quitting his 
couch was completely emptied, uw which the 
dervish bids the king to plunge face into a 
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basin of water, and no sooner did he do so than 
he underwent a long series of strange and painful 
adventures, which seemed to extend over sevcral 
—_ yet when he raised his face from the water 
was assured that but a few brief moments had 
passed—as Cowper says :— 
How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 
Com: ared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of light. 

But I have rambled from the main subject of 
my inquiry—that of the genuineness of the tales of 
the ‘ Mille et un Jours’ of Pétis de la Croix— 
which, however, I venture to think I have estab- 
i in the course of these papers. That his 
translation is very far from being accurate must 
be admitted. Like Galland with his ‘ Nuits,’ 
Pétis was anxious to render Eastern fictions 
popular among his countrymen, and so his versions 
of the ‘Contes Turcs’ and the ‘Contes Persans’ 
bristle with Gallicisms which are often ludicrous 
substitutes forthe original expressive phraseology ;* 
but indeed anything else would not have been 
tolerated in his time: a faithful rendering into 
French of an Eastern romance would have fallen 
still-born from the press. Neither of those two 
works of Pétis has attained in this country any- 
thing like the popularity which the English trans- 
lation of Galland’s ‘ Nuits’ has had from its first 
appearance to the present day, and it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be superseded among ordinary, 
and especially javenile readers. Yet a new edition 
of ‘The Thousand and One Days,’ by Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy, was published, as I mentioned in my 
first paper, in 1892, and on this edition I beg 
leave to offer some observations in conclusion. t 

A glance at the brief editorial preface is sufficient 
to show that Mr. McOarthy was but ill qualified 
to reintroduce the tales of the ‘ Thousand and One 
Days’ to English readers. “They have been 
translated, it is true,” he says, “ into English twice, 
but both times were early in the last century,” 
ay implying that the translations must 

refore be very inaccurate. (The first trans- 
lation was made by Dr. King in 1714, the second 
by Ambrose Phillips in 1738.) “ So far as I know, 
these translations have not been reprinted.” Am- 
brose Phillips’s rendering was reprinted in “pocket- 
volume ” form several times during the first decade 
of the present century, and it is included in the 


second volume of Henry Weber's ‘Tales of the | Lo 


East.’ ‘So far as I know, no other translation of 


* This will be very evident by comparing Pétis’s 
‘ Contes Turer,’ which comprise the first twenty recitals 
—there are eighty altogether—of the ‘ History of the 
Forty Vazirs’ (Qirq Vezir T4rikbi) with the complete 
translation made by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, and published at 
London in 1886. 

¢ ‘The Thousand and One Days. Persian Tales.’ 
Edited by Justin Huntly McCarthy, In Two Volumes, 
London : Chatto & Windus 1892, 


the ‘Thousand and One Days’ has been made. 
And yet they well deserve translating.” For what 
reason? To improve (in English) upon Pétis's 
French version? Mr. McCarthy could not refer 
to a direct translation from the original Persian 
work used by Pétis, for, alas! he confesses his 
ignorance of whether the tales are of Eastern origin 
or fabrications of a French writer? After epito- 
mizing the account given in the first ‘* Avertisse- 
ment” (see ante, p. 62; this, by the way, is said 
to have been written by Cazotte, who, in 
boration with Dom Chavis, prodaced a “‘ continua- 
tion” of ‘ Les Mille et une Nuits,’ in which there 
are many charming tales) of how Pétis obtained 
his Persian original Mr. McCarthy goes on to say, 
more suo: “Whether the manuscript of the ‘Hazar 
u Yek Ruz’ used by Pétis de la Croix exists ; 
whether the ‘ Hazdr i Yek Ruz’ are still popular 
studies in Ispabdnand Baghddd [why in Baghdad 
whether they are all truly Eastern tales, I leave it 
to others to decide.” 

This “ Johnsonese” passage is not calculated, 
one should suppose, to recommend the tales to the 
present generation of English readers. Surely it 
was Mr. McCarthy’s first duty as editor to ascer- 
tain all that he could as to the genuineness of the 
tales. He might, at least, have availed himself of 
the “‘ Nouvelle édition, augmentée de notes et de 
notices historiques, par A. Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs, publide sous la direction de M. Aimé 
Martin, Paris, 1838.” 

According to the title- these tales have 
only been “edited” by Mr. McCarthy. Are we 
also to conclude that this is a new translation from 
the French of Pétis, since the editor points out in 
his preface that the two already existing trans- 
lations were made “‘ early in last century,” that no 
translation had been made since, and that the tales 
“well deserve translating”? But this is not a 
“new translation,” else Mr. McCarthy, who 
modestly confesses to kave acquired “a smatter- 
ing” of the Persian language, would not have 
reproduced Pétis’s odious spelling of Persian proper 
names, as is done in these volumes. The only 
variations that I have been able to discover be- 
tween the text of this edition and tbat given in 
Weber’s ‘ Tales of the East’ are occasional verbal 
alterations, which are not always improvements, 
but often the contrary. Take, for example, the 
concluding sentences of the ‘Story of i 
lo ’:— 

Old Translation. 

“ I am convinced there is 


New Edition, 


“You see, my 


not a man in the world but 
has something or other to 
trouble him. Those are 
the happy persons whose 
troubles are most 
able. Let us for the future 


remain here in quiet. If 
we three are not entirely 
contented, let us consider 


lord, 
then said the vizir, “ there 
is no one who is witheut 
trouble, The happiest 
people are those whose 
troubles are most support- 
able. Do not let us lament, 
If neither your Majesty, 
nor the Prince Seyf-el-Mu- 
louk, nor myself, are [sie] 
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that there are others yet fally satisfied, let us reflect 
more unhappy.” that there are others more 
unbappy.” 

The short passages at the end of each recital, in 
which the Princess Farrukhndz criticizes, with 
considerable shrewdness, the conduct of the lovers, 
are omitted in the new edition ; but this, perbaps, 
is no great loss, considering that the entire work is 
not before us. There are, however, omissions of a 
much graver nature, of which no mention is made 
in the editorial preface, namely, about one-third of 
the recitals as given by Pétis. The omitted tales 
—which must have been left out to economize 
space, for they are not only unobjectionable on 

moral” grounds, but are as entertaining as any 
others in the collection—are: the story of King 
Ruzvanshah and the Princess Sherist4ui, with the 
subordinate recital of the young King of Thibet 
and the Princess of the Naimans, and that of the 
Vazir Caversbah ; thestory of Prince Fazlullah(inter- 
woven with that of Prince Calaf and the Princess 
of China) ; the story of King Hormuz (interwoven 
with the ‘ History of King Bedreddin Lolo’); and 
in place of the story of the genies Ady and Dahy 
is a pithless and pointless tale, entitled ‘The Two 
Travellers,’ which I cannot find in any copy of the 
‘Thousand and One Days’ to which I have had 
access. 

Altogether this was to me a bitterly disappoint- 
ing book. I had, perhaps, expected too much ; 
but to find literally nothing at all—! Pétis’s 
version and the old English translations may be 
left to themselves ; but what “ well deserves trans- 
lating” into English is the Persian collection of 
Hubbi, supplemented by those tales which the 
Turkish ‘ Faraj’ seems to bave exclusively. Such 
a work, with an introductory essay and some notes, 
could not fail to be of great service to students of 
the genealogy of popular fictions, as well as to 
prove interesting to all lovers of the marvellous 
creations of Eastern fancy. W. A. Ciovuston. 


Hickararirt, Tae Norroik Giayt, or Grant- 
Kitter.—This picturesque hero deserves to be 
more carefully studied than he has been hitherto. 
In a volume edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme for 
the Villon Society in 1885, some interesting data 
are given. The authorities cited in Mr. Gomme’s 
introduction are: 1631, Weever’s ‘ Fanerall 
Monuments’; 1640 circa, Sir H. Spelman’s 
‘Icenia’; 1662, Sir Wm. Dugdale’s ‘ History of 
Imbanking’; Blomefield, writing in 1808, says 
Mr. Gomme, an astounding statement, seeing that 
the well-known Norfolk historian died in 1752. 

Mr. Gomme quotes a very interesting article 
on ‘ Antiquities of Narsery Literature’ in the 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxi., 1819, from the pen 
of Sir Francis Palgrave (so says Mr. Gomme), in 
which Hearne is said to identify Sir Thomas 


of Tylney, in Norfolk, killed at Acre, in Syria, in 
the reign of Richard Cour de Lion. Hycophric, 
or Hycothrift, as the mister-wight observes, — 
probably a corruption of Frederick! Sir F. Pal- 
grave adds that Hearne here only adopted a hint 

iven by Mr. Philip le Neve, whilome of the 
College of Arms. Mr. Gomme prints Philip, after 
the Quarterly Reviewer ; but surely Peter le Neve 
was the man. 

The earliest version of the Hickathrift story in 
chap-book form known to Mr. Gomme is found in 
a copy in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, printed probably about 1660- 
1690 ; and four other editions, one dated 1780, two 
1790, and one, Hull, 1825, are mentioned by him. 

In the Pepysian copy the hero’s name is spelt Hic- 
ka-thrift, for which, says Mr. Gomme, “it seems 
probable that some good reason must be assigned,” 
but he could not find out points of importance. 
Into the various suggestions as to the mythic origin 
of the Hickathrift legend, interesting as they are, 
I do not propose to enter now, but wish to initiate 
an inquiry into the etymology of the name Hicka- 
thrift, Hic-ka-thrift, or Hycophric, Hycothrift, 
Hikifric, &. A Norwich writer on antiquarian 
matters, says :— 

“ Even the name ‘ Hicifric’ appears to be a combina- 
tion of two words which, in figurative languege, would 
express the idea of the sun evaporating the moisture 
covering the land. *Hice’ (a wig), appears to be a 
derivative from a word signifying to cover, while ‘frie ” 
means a devourer.”— Mr. Mark Knights, in Norfolk and 
Norwich Annual, 1888, p. 337. 

I confess that so far Hice and fric have eluded my 
investigation. James Hoorsr. 

Norwich, 


Tae Oxpest Inn Exotanv.—The Daily 
Graphic for Feb. 7 gives, over the above title, 
a sketch of a picturesque old public-house at St. 
Albans. In the description = accompanies it, it 
is said that, “on very good authority,” it was su 
posed to be the oldest inhabited house in England 
and that its age exceeds 1,125 years, %.¢, that it 
stood there prior to a.p. 770. What can be the 
“ very good authority” upon which such a state- 
ment is made? King Offa II. reigned from a.p. 
755 to 794. Ashdown, in his new work on ‘St. 
Albans’ (1893), considers the cellars and basement 
of the “ Fighting Cocks” are the lower portions of 
St. German’s Gate, but that the above-ground 

s of this quaint old inn were built shortly 
after the Dissolution, which brings us down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The oldest 
residence I know in this country is the Jew's 
House, on Steep Hill, Lincoln. Balaset de Wal- 
lingford, a fair Jewess, in Edward I.’s time (a.D. 
1272-1307), lived there, and was hanged for tam 

ring with the coin of the realm. The only two 
fifteenth century merchants’ homes left us, I be- 


Hickathrift with Sir Frederick de Tylney, Baron lieve, are Orosby Hall, in Bishopsgate, London, 
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and “ye Halle of John Halle,” at Salisbury. 
John Halle, in the reigns of Kings Henry VI. and 
Edward IV., is recorded to have Rone “an affluente 
marchant, and a worthie burgesse of the faire citie 
of Salsburie.” He was thrice mayor of that city, 
and twice returned by its citizens as their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. Harry Hews, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Forest.—In an article on ‘The Pleasant Land 
of Devon,’ in the Quarterly Review for April, 1894 
(vol. clxxviii. p. 417), whilst speaking of Dartmoor, 
we read : “‘ The claim to the title of ‘ forest’ can, 
indeed, only be substantiated by searching beneath 
the surface of the bog for the trees which once 
sheltered its bleak uplands.” Probably the notion 
here implied, that the word “forest” has some 
connexion with trees, is widely diffused ; but it is 
founded on error. The origin of the word can be 
traced in the Italian foresta to a Low Latin word 
of the same form, and it is connected with the 
classical Latin foris, whence we get our word 
foreign, meaning external. A forest is, in fact, a 
piece of land placed out of cultivation ; to afforest 
a tract is to place it so, and to disafforest is to 
declare that it may again be cultivated. It was 
for hunting-grounds “that tracts of land were so 
eed and because these frequently contained 
large numbers of trees, a notion grew up that the 
words forest and wood were synonymous, which 
the W. T. 

eath. 


or a Hyrmy.—I think it may 
interest some readers to know the name of the 
author of a well-known children’s hymn, beginning 

We speak of the realms of the blest, 
and having the refrain, 

But what must it be to be there. 
This was written by Elizabeth, née King, first wife 
of the late Thomas Mills, of Tolmers, in Hertford- 
shire. She died soon after her marriage, and in 
her last illness composed this beautiful hymn. I 
have this information from her niece, who has seen 
the MS. In Bishop Bickersteth’s ‘ Hymnal Com- 
panion’ the surname of the author is correctly 
given ; but in a collection somewhat after the 
manner of Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book of Praise,’ ‘ Lyra 
Britannica: a Collection of British Hymns,’ by 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 1867, the hymn 
is provisionally ascribed to Mrs. Wilson. 

Taomas Witson. 


Le Neve's ‘ Fasti.'"—Henry Merston, by will 
dated Jan. 1, 1432/3, proved cir. 1433 (P.C.C. 
18 ery himself ‘‘ Canon or Prebend- 
ary of the Prebend of Cadyngton Major in the 
Charch of St. Paul London,” but as a holder of 
such dignity he is omitted by Le Neve. The same 
authority bas, John Sudbury, alias Crall, pre- 
sented to the Prebend of Bromesbury, Dec. 20, 


1418, presented to that of Holborn, March 20, 
1463, collated Archdeacon of Essex, May 14, 1478, 
died 1479. But these were not one and the same 
person. The Prebendary of Bromesbury died 
1444, for his will (P.C.C. 29 Luffenam), is dated 
Oct. 11, 1444, and _~ Nov. 6 following. 
C. 
Eden Bridge. 


Universat Rervstic.—In Hartlib’s ‘ Book of 
Husbandry’ (1651) there is a curious anticipation 
of a universal republic. The speakers are dis- 
cussing the famous mythical kingdom of Macaria, 
whose council of husbandry had proposed a system 
by which the kingdom “ might maintain double 
the number of people which it doth now, in more 
plenty and prosperity than they enjoy.” The 
speakers, to be out of the noise and throng of the 
people, turn into Moorfields. One friend doubts 
the opinions of the other as to the growing pro- 
gress and certain improvement of the people, and 
is answered :— 

“There be natural causes also to further it, for the 
art of printing will so spread knowledge that the com- 
mon people knowing their own rights, and liberties, will 
not be governed by o , and so little by little, all 
the kingdoms will be Tike Macaria,” 

There were in that kingdom, beside the governing 
powers, certain councils—a council of husbandry, 
a council of trade, of fishing, of trade in land, of 
new plantations, &c.—singularly suggestive of our 
present system of multitudinous councillors. 

©. A. Warts. 


Laypseer’s House. (See 8” §, 
iv. 127; vi. 185.)—It may perhaps be worth while 
to record that views of a house and studio which 
will always an interest to the lovers of 
British art will be found in the Illustrated London 
News for Sept. 19, 1874, and Sept. 1, 1894; in 
the Graphic for Sept. 15, 1894; in the Dail 
Graphic for Aug. 23, 1894; in the Pall M 
Budget for Aug. 30, 1894 ; and doubtless in other 
illustrated papers of about the same date. I trust 
some memorial will be to mark the spot 
where a painter lived for eight-and-forty years. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Taz Worp “Gyorre” in Caaccer.— 
Whilom there was dwelling in Oxenf 
Arich gnof that gestes held to borde. 
Todd, in his ‘Illustrations of Chaucer,’ gives 
“ Gnoffe, a miser. This is another of the words 
and in Chaucer which Mr. Tyrwhitt pro- 
nounces not understood”; and then proceeds to 
father the interpretation, Further examples of 
the use of the word are furnished on p. 260. Both 
writers have misconceived the true sense of the 
expression. During the time that the early Jews 


resided in England, they were subjected to in- 
cessant acts of spoliation on the part of the 


authorities, and we can readily fancy them muttering 
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between their teeth the word ‘‘thief” or “rascal,” 
and pouring forth maledictions on the heads of 
their oppressors. In doing so they naturally em- 
ployed the language they were best acquainted 
with— Hebrew. Gonof is primarily the Hebrew for 
“ thief,” and was subsequently used in the sense of 
“scoundrel,” becoming at length a pure English 
word. Happily, it did not succeed in holding its 
ground. It is now approved slang, having been 
reintroduced within the last century. Readers of 
‘Oliver Twist’ will remember Fagin, the Jew. 
Dickens had the word gonof, or ganif, in his mind 
when he created the character, and made an ana- 
gram of it. M. D. Davis. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Orrar.—Some time ago I picked up, in an 
old curiosity shop, a silver coin, which I believe 
to be unique, as I have been unable to discover it 
in any catalogue or collection I am acquainted 
with, nor was it known at the British Museum, to 
which I afterwards presented it. This interesting 
piece of money turned out to be of the Jagatai 
Mongols, and bore a date in the reign of a prince 
named Termashirin ; but what I want to get is 
some information about the place Otrar, where it 
was minted. Can any of your readers inform me 
where I can procure this, or whether the town is 
still in existence ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Henry WALKER was a midshipman on board 
the Téméraire, and was present as such at the 
battle of Trafalgar. He afterwards took part in 
the American War, and distinguished himself so 
far as to obtain a second clasp to his Trafalgar 
medal for distinguished service therein whilst 
lieutenant of the Dragon. I am, as a grandson, 
desirous of obtaining some record of Henry Walker 
beyond mere family tradition. Can any one fur- 
nish me with the name of the book in which 
mention is made of the English officers who served 
at Trafalgar and their subsequent careers? That 
there is such a book, in which the naval career of 
Henry Walker is traced (apart from the Admiralty 
records), the writer is assured by one who has seen 
the same in a public library. 

Ramspen 

Patrrey.—On Sunday, August 17, 1782, Dr. 
Johnson entered in his diary the following : “ Hay 
and had only for hat was 

is meaning of this word “ palfrey 
Garry, D.D. 

Hicxy Famity or Ewnis, co. Crars.—I 

should be glad if some one would help me to trace 


the Hicky family of Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland— 

that is, tell me in what books I should be likely 

to find such account. Almost all British books 

of genealogy may be found here, either at the 

Harvard or Boston libraries. Hicky. 
Cambridge, Maee, 


Sipesman orn SypesmMay.—I shall be glad to 
know what is the origin of the above church officer 
and what are the special duties of those who hold 
the office ; and also which is the correct mode of 
spelling, with an i or y, as I find there are parishes. 
where each way is adopted. E. J. 0. Cooper. 


[See 7% 8, xii, 229, 291, 373.) 


“Squippie.”—In the interesting ‘ Letters of 
Harriet, Countess Granville,’ given to the public 
last year, I find this word cropping up occasion- 
ally ; ¢.g., Lady Granville writes: “I squiddled 
a little with the grand maitre”; and, speaking of 
her brother, the Duke of Devonshire, “‘ It is assez 
de son genre to squiddle with a princess”; and 
again, when finding Lord Granville téte -a- téte 
with Lord Burghersh, “I was not in a plight to 
squiddle.” From these contexts the meaning is 
self-evident ; but I have exhausted many books of 
reference to no purpose in search for the origin of 
this word. ‘The Reader’s Handbook’ and ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable’ do not help me. 

Rozsert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


“Coicy or vantace.”—What is the origin of 
this expression? “La manche aprds le coigne” is 
a French proverb, meaning to throw the handle 
after the hatchet. It was the motto of the Norman 
baronial family of Hauten-Coigniers, who bore a 
“ maunde,” or sleeve, on their shield. Coigne, or 
coin, should mean a socket—a corner hinge as 
well as the socket part of an axe. Oan = reader 
give further explanation ? . N. 

“ An archaic spelling of coin, quoin, q.¥.......8 tion 
vation or action” (‘ New English nag ft Many 
of our contributors seem to forget—or, at events, 
neglect—this invaluable work. } 


Marriaces 1s May.—What is the in of 

marriages in May being considered unlucky 
E. Simpson. 

‘An Hospitat For Foots.’—Who wrote this 
satirical play ; and when and where was it first 
produced? In London, I fancy, somewhere about 
the latter end of last century. 8. J. A. F. 

{It was written by James Miller, and, being known 
for his, was damned. So great was the distur on 
Nov. 15, 1739, when it was first given at Drury Lane, 
that not a word of all was heard. It was played once 
more, and then disappeared. 


Pewrer.—I possess an early eighteenth century 
pewter plate, elaborately engraved. Unfortunately, 
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it bas been used as a dish upon which to set an 
inkstand, and ink has got in the engraved parts. 
I bave tried in vain to clean it with soft soap, 
monkey soap, brass paste, and a variety of other 
things, but the ink is not in the least affected by 
them. I then sent it to a chemist who had been 
successful in taking out the stains on some old 
brass, but he is unable to improve it in any way. 
Can avy one tell me what will remove the ink 
without injury to the plate and engraving upon it? 
F. Pracock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tae Morro or Massacuusetts.—At a stated 
meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
March, 1885, Dr. William Everett brought up the 
motto of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
“ Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.” He 
said it bad occurred to him that the motto could 
not be of classical origin, on account of a mistaken 
ase of words, in “ Ense petit quietem,” which are 
unquestionably intended to mean “ seeks to obtain 
peace by the sword”; but in a classical writer 
sould only mean “ peace with the sword.” 
Mr. H. W. Haynes, an associate member, was 
inclined to the opinion that the line originated 
with Algernon Sidney, and agreed with Dr. Everett 
as to its questionable Latinity (Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Proc., Second Series, vol. ii. p. 39). 

Messrs, Everett and Haynes have a high stand- 
ing among American Latinists, and the “ exactness 
of Everett’s Latinity” is much complimented. 
But sometimes great Homer nods. Phrases 
abound in the classics exactly similar to “ Ense 
petit quietem,” where it is absurd to translate 
peit, as Everett says we must, by “attacks.” One 
of the first books read is Cesar, and the beginner 
soon (bk. ii, 13) encounters the words “ pueri 
assis manibus pacem petierunt,” “Boys with 
outstretched hands sought [or besought] peace.” 
Among all Dr. Everett’s pupils, how many have 
here translated peto by “‘attacked”? If any one 
did, be was, doubtless, told to say “sought to 
obtain,” the self-same meaning which Dr. Everett 
told the society the word was intended to express 
in the motto, though it could not classically. 
But a usage sanctioned by Osesar, needs it any 
— establish its classical character ? 

ut Dr. Everett adds that the usage of Latin poets 

t charged with thrice slaying the slain, 
I will mention only one other — 
Ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 
Vidit, et hic prosedam pedibus petit, ille salutem. 
Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ i. 333-4. 
If bound by the Everett canon, our translation 
must be, “ As when in an open field a greyhound 
espies a bare, and the one with his feet attacks his 
prey and the other his safety.” Here, again, the 
only tolerable meaning of petit is identical with 
that which the writer of the Massachusetts motto 


intended the word to bear, and which it has been 
understood to bear for a century before a caviller 
opened his mouth or peeped. 

Bat if the motto is bad Latin, let it be proved 
unclassical by some English scholar. Mean time, 
will some one tell us, in advance of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ the true origin of the 
motto? Did it originate in 1659, when Sidney 
wrote it in the Copenbagen album (‘N. & Q.,’ 3*¢ 
S. ix. 197); or can it be shown to have existed at 
an earlier date? James D. Burier. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Pomrret.—Mr. W. A. Henpersoy, ante, P. 95, 
writes of “poets so insignificant as Yalden, 
Stepney, and Pomfret.” But really I am rather 
ashamed to confess that of Pomfret I know nothing 
whatever, seeing that in the eighteenth century no 
volume of poems was so often reprinted, or held in 
such popular estimation as Pomfret’s; so, at 
least, said a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxxv. p. 189. Is it correct that the now 
obscure Pomfret was so highly rated by our fore- 
fathers? JAMES 
Norwich. 


‘Tar Earty Dawn; or, Strorizs To 
Axsovur.’—This little book, which interested me 
much thirty-five years ago, and with which I have 
renewed my acquaintance lately, was published by 
Griffith & Farran in 1857. The author calls him- 
self “A Country Clergyman.” Is his name 
known ? Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


‘Tae Twa ‘Chamisso’s - 
melte Werke,’ with a biographical introduction 
by Max Koch, I find a poem entitled ‘Die zwei 
Raben.’ It is given towards the end of the second 
volume (p. 150), among the translations, and is 
from the Russian. This poem bears a striking 
resemblance to ‘The Twa Corbies’; in fact, it 
reads like a free rendering of the Scotch verses. 
I have been informed that Pushkin was the author 
of the original Russian. Is this eee 


M. Dumas anp Lerrens or Newtson AnD 
Lapy Hamitton.—Some years M. Dumas 
ransacked the Neapolitan archives and brought to 
light letters of the King and Queen of Naples, 
Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and Capt. Troubri 
relative to events that transpired at the time of 
Battle of the Nile. These were published in a 
paper called the Perseveranza. Could these be 
traced? There is no direct clue at present known 


to querist of date when the letters a in 
print. Hivpa 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


S Feaué.—Is it not very unusual to find this 
inside a book ? 
Hour Book on which this sign oocurred 


I recently was shown a MS. 
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on}the illuminated borders of at least two pages. 
Guigard, in his ‘ Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophile,’ 
says, “ Des chercheurs sérieux ont cru voir Jd ce 
motif: fermesse pour fermement,” which, I pre- 
sume, is a rebus, meaning that the book is closed, 
shut up. This explanation, however, would hardly 
agree with the S fermé appearing inside the book. 
H. 


Avrsor or Porm Waytep.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the author of a beautiful little poem 
called ‘ To-day,’ and where I can find the original 
verses, as I am told that unauthorized versions of 
it appear in some collections? ANASHORE. 


Martows.—Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
are familiar with careless errors gravely repeated 
as historical facts. The two following instances 
started an important query with me which may be 
of interest. In the Daily Chronicle, Dec. 10, 
1894, is an article entitled ‘ Dismal Deptford.’ The 
writer is describing the High Street :— 

“ Here at every corner are costers’ barrows with their 
@ares. The street sends out a flood of light into the sky 
from the innumerable gas jets which illuminate festoons 
of Ostend rabbits and pale chunks of meat at 24d. the 
pound, A multitude of people fills the street, and above 
everything rises the piercing cry of the white-aproned 
shopman, ‘ Buy, buy.’ The entrance to the churchyard 
where Kit Marlowe was buried, after the fatal brawl in 
High Street, is between a couple of gory butchers’ shops 
and a public-house, Within a stone's throw from the 
pale gravestones and the shadowy parish church is the 
pleasure ground of the 100,000 people of Deptt Sng 

This might be pardonable in a stranger to the 
teniite, che knew that Marlowe was killed in 
1593 and was buried at Deptford, but ignorant of 
the fact that the church in High Street to which 
be alludes was not built till 1729, and High Street 
was called Butt Lane up till the year 1825. But 
&@ more inexcusable statement occurs in ‘The 
London Programme,’ pp. 57, 58 :— 

“ London's main potato market bel odd! h, 
to the vestry of St! Saviour’s, Southwark, a tay paul 
with under 30,000 inhabitants, where the rates are 
reduced (and the rents thereby raised!) by a tribute 
upon London of over 7.000/. a year, this being the net 
annual surplus of the Borough Market finances. Tra- 
vellers by the South-Eastern Railway may descry the 
vegetable-heaps of this petty market overflowing into 
the very churchyard where Kit Marlowe lies buried.” 
When we reflect that Mr. Sidney Webb is the 
writer of this, the blunder shows a slipshod style 
that is apt to detract from the value of his argu- 
ment. 

Now comes the bread to all this sack. It has 
always been asserted that the entry in the register 
of St. Nicholas’, Deptford, reads that “ Christopher 
Marlowe was slain by Francis Archer”; bat Dr. 
Drake reads the name of the slayer as “ Frezer” 
(see ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ p. 42). Can any 
one point out any records which might be searched 
to obtain some particulars of the fatal brawl? A 


murder was committed, 15 Elizabeth, near Eltham, 
which was the subject of a drama (see Vincent's 
* Records of the Woolwich District,’ p. 654); and 
there is a record of a true bill against one of 
the murderers published in ‘ Middlesex County 
Records,’ vol. i. p. 81. Where could similar 
records be seen for 1593, in the hope of findi 
something about Archer, or Frezer, and Marlowe 
AYEAER. 


Beplies, 
KEYS TO THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 
vii. 87.) 

No keys, such as those a bunch of which we 
have for the better understanding of Disraeli’s 
novels, can be desirable or possible for those of 
Thackeray. Resemblances have naturally been 
traced, as of Col. Newcome to Major Car- 
michael Smyth; Ethel Newcome to Miss Lallie 
Baxter, afterwards Mrs. Hampton, of Charleston ; 
Fred Bayham to William Bolland ; Warrington 
to George Venables, to Bolland with a dash of 
Thackeray's self, or Edward FitzGerald with the 
same; Foker to Mr. Arcedeckne ; The O’ Mulligan 
to Morgan O'Connell ; Capt. Shandon to William 
McGinn; Capt. Sumph to Medwyn; Beatrix 
Esmond to the Duchess of Kingston ; Lord Steyne 
to the eighth Lord Hertford ; Costigan to a Oapt. 
Fairfield ; and Bardolph of Brasenose to an elderly 
toper of the Garrick. But, as is obvious, these 
attributions must be made with reservation. The 
only useful key to Thackeray’s works is the master- 
key that he himself used to disclose the secrets not 
of this or that man, but of humanity, not without 
occasional unlocking of the cupboards in which 
humanity is wont to keep its skeletons. 

KILuicREw. 

Tenerife. 

The late Edmund Yates, in his ‘ Recollections 
and Experiences ’ (1884), gives the following as the 
originals of some of Thackeray’s characters :— 

Vol. i. 236. Andrew Arcedeckne, a quaint, 
kind-hearted oddity, was the original of Foker in 
* Pendennis.’ 

238. William Bolland, son of Justice Bolland, a 
big, heavy, handsome man, of much p iar 
humour, was the original of Fred Bayham in ‘The 


Newcomes.’ 


A line in Thackeray's ballad of ‘ Bouillabaisse ’ 


1852)— 
( ) And laughing Tom is laughing yet, 
refers to Tom Macdonald, of the Morning Chronicle, 
then secretary of the Canada Trust and Loan Co. 
Vol. ii. 16. Capt. Granby Calcroft was the Capt. 
Granby Tiptoff in ‘Pendennis.’ Capt. Shindy, in 
the ‘ Book of Snobs,’ was Mr. Stephen Price. All 
of the Garrick Club. 
212. Lord Lonsdale, of Lowther Castle, aged 
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eighty, was the original of Lord Colchicum, Major 
Pendennis’s noble friend, and Mr. Disraeli’s Lord 
Eskdale. 

Sir William Fraser, in his ‘Hic et Ubique,’ 
1893, p. 161, has the following on Thackeray's 
disfigurement :— 

“The history of his sad t is simple. At 
the Charter House School he a fight with a boy of 
the name of Venables. The latter, whom I knew, out- 
lived Thackeray. He was a successful writer in the 
Saturday Review and other periodicals, and was known 
in the literary world by a name which was decidedly 
profane. The ‘Dame,’ or what in Eton we would call 
the ‘ Dame,’ ran out of the house, and upbraided him for 
‘spoiling the best-looking boy in the school.’ I havea 
etter from Mr. Venables’s brother completely confirming 
‘he fact. Thackeray must have had a cherubic coun- 
tenance in his very early days, His accident suggested 
the nom de plume ‘ Michael Angelo.’” 

“ Mr. Geo. Stovin Venables, of Mitre Court, Temple, 
Q.C., and of Liystinam Hall, Brecon, died October 6th, 
1888, aged 78 years...... was educated at the Charter- 
house, where he was a schoolfellow of Thackeray, It 
‘was he who by an accident broke Thackeray's nose, and 
he is sup to have been the original of George War- 
rington in ‘ Pendennis.’ He contributed to the Saturday 
Review. He left 146,9751. 7s. 5d.”—Manchester Guar- 
dian, Nov, 5, 1888. 

Ricnarp 


Keys are wanted badly, if R. H. W.’s query 
represents popular knowledge. I never heard of 
The O’Milligan, though The Mulligan is familiar 
enough. And who is Col. Pendennis? I have 
heard that Col. Newcome was drawn not from 
Thackeray’s father, but from a cousin. As regards 

Vanity Fair,’ has not the author declared dear 
old Sir Pitt Crawley to have been the only cha- 
racter drawn — _ a live model? 

warp H. Mars M.A. 
ALL, 


**Fap” S. vii. 109).—May I suggest that 
when the ‘N. E. D.’ says of a word that its 
ology is unknown, inquiry should rather be 
stimulated than arrested? Although Dr. Murray 
and his fellow-workers have scoured the broad 
expanse of English literature to “bag” all our 
words, and track them to their starting points, 
there must needs be holes and corners where 
strange words lie hidden to reward eager sports- 
men in the merry hunt for out-of-the-way locu- 
tions. I have a list of some sixty words for A, 
B, and ©, not included in the ‘N. E. D.,’ though 
some of these may be classed as dialect words. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette of January 7, 
1892, discussed the word “ fad,” and, as a political 
term, defined it as “‘a hobby which is not yet a 
party cry.” He also ridiculed the idea of con- 
necting it with the French fade, &c., seeing that if 
“faddiste” are anything they are keen and hot. 
The word “‘ faddle,” to dandle, or make much of, 
given as a country word by Bailey, seems to come 
rather near the mark, and perhaps the ‘Dialect 


Dictionary’ will get quotations which will bring 
us still nearer. With faddle and fiddle-faddle we 
are clearly in the region of fads. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Taomas or Parorave §. vi. 468, 
514; vii. 92).—I have amongst my books a fine 
and perfect copy of Risdon’s ‘Survey of Devon,’ 
1714, which originally belonged to Peter Le Neve, 
Norroy, who has enriched it with many valuable 
notes. It bears the autograph of its first owner 
on the title-page, and on the fly-leaves those of 
Frances Le Neve and Thomas Martin. A cutting 
from a bookseller’s catalogue, which is inserted in 
the book, states that Thomas Martin, the anti- 
quary of Palgrave, married Le Neve's widow, in 
order that he might possess his library. I do not 
know how far this assertion is true. Perhaps I 
might learn from Mr. Humpnrers whether the 
book in question was amongst those sold by 
Martin Booth and John Berry in June, 1773. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Sin Toomas Kivsey or Kensey (8" 8. 
128, 178).—To supplement the information already 
given, it can be added that administration of his 
goods was granted February 13, 1696/7, to his 
widow, dame Mary, and that her will (as “of 
London”) was proved January, 1718 (13 Tenison), 
both being in the C.P.C. at Somerset — 


“Go to Bopmin” (8 S. vii. 167).—The story 
referred to by Miss May Prosrw should properly 
have been headed ‘‘Go to Launceston,” for, 
though it has been long told in regard to a 
Cornish assize, it was always related of the ancient 
county town. It is given in full in ‘An Itinerary 
of Launceston,’ by Mrs. Gibbons, published in 
1865 (pp. 45-7), under the heading “ Remarkable 
Providence,” where it is introduced by the obser- 
vation “‘The Rev. W. W. Champneys, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, relates the following remark- 
able acquittal of a soldier.” But Miss Propry’s 
“ apparently trivial incident” is really the point of 
the tale which, altogether apart from the nocturnal 
warning, indicates that it has been related in 
various forms, for it refers to the fact that the 
supernaturally summoned witness was able to 
testify that the innocent accused was not on the 
scene of the crime on the night it occurred, they 
having exchanged remarks at a spot far distant, 
because of the stranger having thought he heard 
the midnight clock strike thirteen. Over twenty 
years a drama, ‘The Cornish Diamond,’ as yet. 
unacted, was written upon this legend by a Laun- 
ceston author, who then signed himself “ Andrew 
Plerritt,” and who has since, in other directions, 
won a certain fame ; but he put it aside on acci- 
dentally finding that, as ‘Midnight : the Thir- 
teenth Chime ; or, Old St. Paul’s,’ C. Z. Barnett 
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had adopted the root idea of the story for a three- 
act melodrama, which was produced at the Royal 
Surrey Theatre in February, 1845, with “Bravo” 
Hicks in the part of the hero, who is saved from 
condemnation for murder because of the great bell 
of St. Paul’s having once struck a thirteenth 
chime. It may be considered likely, indeed, that 
this legend has been related in differing forms for 
centuries. 


This is a story of a kind which, probably, is 
not confined to one place. A similar incident was 
worked up into a powerful little tale by the late 
Rev. J. M. Neale, and was printed about forty 
years ag" in the Penny Post, with the title (I 
think) of ‘Giles’s Lap.’ The locale was Tunbridge 
Wells. Epwarp H. Marszatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Hics Ercart (8" §. vii. 168).—If the 
Vicar of High Ercall knew the truth, there is very 
little doubt he would find that the “ weapons” 
were not the swords of Cromwell’s soldiers, but 
the knives and hatchets of his own parishioners 
and their forefathers. I dare say it is less common 
to find such marks inside a church; but even 
there the sexton and his friends may have made 
them. As a general thing, wherever a rustic finds 
a suitable stone, there he sharpens any tool he 
may have that wants sharpening ; if the stone 
will not do dry, he spits upon it ; then he chooses 
a suitable piece of wood in the next gate or fence, 
and there he tries the edge he has produced ; and 
finally, perhaps, he says, as my father’s old gar- 
dener always did when he sharpened my boyish 
pocket-knife, “‘ There, now that ’ll go like a fiddle, 
that will.” And now that I have tried to solve 
the Vicar of High Ercall’s perhaps he 
will try to solve mine. 1 want to know why a 
knife should go like a fiddle. What is there in 
common between a cutting tool and a stringed 
instrument of music ? 

O. F. S. Warner, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Such marks as those referred to as existing at 
High Ercall and elsewhere are to be seen in the 
outer walls of the churches at Thirsk and North- 
allerton, and are said to have been made by the 
sharpening of arrows and other weapons for the 
Battle of Flodden. Some of the grooves are very 
deeply cut in the sandstone, I dare say they have 
been made partly by the sharpening of knives, 
coulters, 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Norts mu May §. v. 319, 426; vi. 58).— 
I have not yet had the pleasure or the advantage 
of seeing Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Traditional Games,’ in 
which she finds in the above children’s game a 
survival of the custom of marriage by capture. 
At the last reference Mrs. Gomme, in giving her 


reasons for that opinion, states that this game 
“ differs from ordinary contest games in the fact 
that one party does not wage war against the 
opposite party for possession of a particular piece of 
ground or for the pu of taking prisoners, but 
individual against individual for the possession of 
an individual.” In a pa on ‘ Dorsetshire 
Children’s Games’ which T contributed to the 
Folk-Lore Journal for 1889 (pp. 202-264), I gave 
two versions of how this game was played in 
different part of Dorset, in one of which the con- 
test was as stated by Mrs. Gomme ; in the other 
the two lines of children stand up to the boundary 
line and pull against each other, much in the same 
-— as in the well-known “ Oranges and Lemons,” 
and the side which succeeds in pulling the other 
over the mark wins the game (see pp. 224-227). 
I am rather surprised that, in the “ very 
number of versions of this game sent to her from 
different parts of the country,” apparently, none 
played in the way I have here indicated has been 
noticed by Mrs. Gomme. I mayadd that of thetitles 
of the three versions known to me in Dorset, two are 
that of “gathering nuts away,” and one “gathering 
puts to-day”; none with any allusion to “‘ may,” 
either as a month or asa flower, a circumstance 
again somewhat strange, as ‘‘ by far the larger 
number” of versions sent to Mrs. Gomme, she 
says, are “nuts in May” or ‘‘nuts and may.” 
Until I have seen Mrs. Gomme’s book I would not 
like to express any opinion as to this suggestion of 
“ marriage by capture” involved in this game, which, 
as played in Dorset at least, would seem to make 
for either contention. Possibly Mrs. Gomme—no 
mean folk-lorist herselfi—may be somewhat in- 
fluenced in such matters by the subtle and far- 
reaching conceptions of her husband, the most 
industrious President of our lish Folk-lore 
. 
iji. 


OxrorD 1888 (8* vii. 148).—If the Rev. 
Richard Walker mentioned by Dr. Kenny is the 
same who was a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1833, and published in that year a work 
on the flora of Oxfordshire, I should imagine that 
a copy of the poem referred to is very probably 
preserved in the Magdalen — 5 

OswaLp Hunter 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The work to which Dr. Kewxy refers is entitled 
“Oxford in 1888: a fragmentary dream by 
Richard Walker, B.D., with a map of archi- 
tectural and other improvements,” Oxford, 1838. 
He will find a copy in the Library of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, Guildhall. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


I possess a copy of this rare tract, which, how- 
ever, is not a poem. Its full title is ‘‘ Oxford in 
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1888, a fragmentary dream, by a Sub-Utopian. 
Published from the original Ms. by the editor, 
R. P. With a map of architectural and other 
improvements. [Quotation.] Oxford, Henry 
Slatter, High Street, 1838.” 8vo., pp. 70. I bave 
ascertained that there is a copy in the Bodleian 
Library, and ae I purpose now presenting 
my copy to the British Museum, where assuredly 
& copy ought to be. A. W. Roserrsovy. 
Aberdeen. 


” (8* §, vii. 147, 178).—I have 
a@ waggon on wheels, of Dresden china, which is 
large enough to hold fruit. It is a very ornamental 
piece of china, decorated with flowers, and bas open- 
work sides, The date mark is an early one, about 
1715-1720. The Dresden factory was not estab- 
lished until the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but these w may have been made 
elsewhere, although I do not remember to have 


seen one in any other kind of china, 
Hewry Drake. 

‘Tae Osserver’ §. vi. 

249, 276).—This periodical, of which the late 

Shirley Hibberd was editor, was published some 

ears ago by Messrs. Groombridge & Sons. 


y copies are still to be picked up at second- 


W. H.C. 
Enfield. 


A Towsvre Prats (8" S. vi. 484; vii. 31, 93). 
—I have a curious little old book concerning hair 
and beards, &c., which I will lend, if Dr. Sparrow 
Smerpsow would like to see it. It is entitled : 
“ Boni Sperati Barba Defensa sive Dissertatiuncula 
de Barba, contra Quendam MISOTIOTONA. 
Li & Dresde apud Christophor. Hekelium, 
Bibliop. 1690.” Pp. 88. Est. 


German Carors vii. 47).—I can refer 
Mr. C. V. Cottizr to the interesting preface to 
the Rev. R. R. Chope’s book of carols, by the Rev. 
8. Baring-Gould, w is made carols 
being sung, especially at Epiphany, in different 
parts of Germany and Geman Bohemia. 

Coxe. 

96, Philbeach Gardens, 8,W. 


or “ Jinco” (5" 8. x. 7, 96, 458 ; 
8* §. vi. 51, 74, 149, 312, 373; vii. 10).—From 
what edition of Swift’s works does F. G. S. quote 
8" 8. vi. 373) ‘ Acton ; or, the Original of Horn 

air’? No such poem occurs in edition I 
have, by Nichols, 24 vols., 1803. JAYDEE. 


Carpivat pe Tavarez (8* 8. vii. 48).—I have 
waited to see if any one replied to Ancestor’s 


query respecting this cardinal. Failing ampler 
information, the following may be acceptable : | 
Jobn (Pardo) de Tavera (Tavarez ?), Archbishop of 
Compostelia (and afterwards of Toledo), was born 


at Salamanca in 1471. He was nephew of Diego 
Deza Tavera, Archbishop of Seville. On March 22, 
1531, he was created cardinal by Pope Clement 
VIL. by the title of St. John Port. Lat. He 
died at Valladolid in 1545, and was buried in the 
church of the hospital at Toledo, which he had 
restored from its foundations. Cc. H. 


S. vi. 67, 132, 292, 474 ; vii. 90). 
suggested, t pro R. HUGHES 
seems to me the least happy. He regards the 
Triad as a sort of Welsh joke, or, as he puts it, a 
* covert sarcasm ”—so covert that it is difficult for 
the unaided Saxon intellect to see the point of it. 
It was directed against the “‘ Arthur of romance,” 
in whom the twelfth century writer of the Triad 
must have firmly believed. t if Bishop Bedwin 
and his see of Celliwig are sarcastic names in- 
vented by the writer of the Triad, it is 
that both Bedwin and Celliwig are also brought 
into juxtaposition in the ‘Mabinogion,’ the name 
Celliwig occurring, moreover, not in one Triad 
only, but in three (62, 64, 111). 

A more important question is the existence of 
“the Arthur of sober history,” who, Mz. Hucuss 
imagines, was crowned at Caerleon in 517. For 
such a startling fact we require much better 
authority than that of the Rev. W. Warri 
who had access to the libraries of F. Faulkner 
P. Yorke, Esquires, and compiled a work which is 
of no value, although, as Mr. Hucues comically 
informs us, it was ‘‘ dedicated to the Duke of 
Devonshire.” This amiable gentleman, who lived 
in the last century, could not have been acquainted 
with the opinion of modern scholars that there is 
no evidence which will bear examination as to the 
existence of any historical King Arthur of Oaer- 
leon, who is now believed to have been, like King 
Lear and King Lad, an ancient deity or mytho- 
logical conception common to the Cymric peo 
as Woden and Thor were to the Teutons. His 
name, like that of Thor, may have subsequently 
been borne by real persons, to whom mythological 
adventures were ascribed ; but if there were any 
historic persons of the name, there is not a vestige 
of real evidence that any of them lived in Wales 
or anywhere west of the Severo, but we must 
rather place him or them in Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Brittany, or, with Mr. Skene and Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie, in the Lothians between the Forth and 
the Roman Wall. 

Whether the mythical Celliwig was intended to 
represent the historical Calleva is a matter of small 
importance, which I am not concerned to assert 
ortodeny. But Mr. in his need! 
vehement negation, has ventured u doubt 
ground, not seeming to be aware of the differences 
between the old Welsh and the modern Welsh 
phonology. For instance, the intolerable sound of 


erm 


| 
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the Welsh digraph Jl, which no one born in 
d can pronounce to a Welshman’s satisfac- 
tion, is held by Cymric scholars not to be primi- 
tive, but to have been introduced gradually, pro- 
bably between the ninth and the twelfth centuries. 
Thus the Welsh garlleg is believed to be a loan- 
word from the English garlic, while from the Latin 
words stella, stabellum, cultellus, flagellum, and 
come fat Welsh loan-words 

piphany), ysta (an apartment), (a 

ife), Frevyll, and porcell. 

The letter w, moreover, was not primitive in 
Welsh, but answers to an older Welsh u, and 
may also represent a Latin v (often sounded like 
v e in Venta, wy re nti 
Ordovi, and ciwdod (kiwtawt) being a — 
from the Latin civitatem. en a Latin a may 
become ¢ in Welsh, Ambrosius becoming Emrys, 
Kemry (now Kymry) being the Latin Cambri, 
and engylion and engylesau being derived from 
angelus. Not only is our Cardigan the equivalent 
of Keredigion, but the Caledonian Forest appears 
as Coit Celidon in Nennius, the Caledonia of 
Tacitus being referred by the best scholars to the 
Welsh celli, a grove, from which Mr. Hucues 
explains Celliwig. Coit Celidon shows not only 
that a may exchange with ¢, but that ¢ may ex- 
ry with ¢, as we also learn from Sabrina being 
the Welsh Hafren, Picti being the Welsh Pecht, 
terra being tir, and serus being the Welsh Air 


Hence the rash, or perhaps I should say the 
gallant little statement made by Ma. Huaues, 
that except the letter c there is “ not a vestige of 
phonetic resemblance ” between Calleva and Celli- 
wig, might have been expressed in less emphatic 
terms, as all the letters be calls in question may 
correspond. When Mr. Hucnes goes on to say 
that beyond my own “bare statement ” the con- 
nexion between Calleva and Celliwig is ‘* unsup- 

by reason or evidence,” I may remind him 
that while he himself derives Celliwig from the 
Welsh celli, “a wood,” this is the very word by 
which the name Calleva is phen ow | by Prof. 
Rhys, the best Cymric scholar in England. 

Mn. Huenes calls the Picts and Scots 
“savages” and Calibans, but it would be quite 
as easy, and equally incorrect, to a the same 
opprobrious designations to the We whose 

have reflected the manners and civilization 
of the twelfth century into the sixth. 

add that the name which Hocus 
spe ava appears in the ‘ Antonine Itinerary’ 
as Calleva. This, however, may be only a misprint. 

Isaac TayYtor. 

Dante G. Rosserrt: Grorcz Merepira 

8. vi. 286, 318, 496).—Through the kindness of a 


friend, I have been enabled to complete the list of 
Mr. George Meredith's contributions to the earlier 


volumes of Once a Week. They are: ‘The 
Beggar’s Soliloquy,’ March 30, 1861; ‘By the 
Rosanna,’ October 19, 1861; ‘ Phantasy,’ Novem- 
ber 23, 1861; ‘The Patriot Engineer,’ December 
14, 1861 ; ‘The Old Ohartist,’ February 8, 1862 ; 
and ‘The Story of Sir Arnulph,’ January 23, 1864. 
These have all been entered, probably, in my friend 
Mr. John Lane’s ‘ Bibliography of George Mere- 
dith,’ but I have not that compilation at hand to 
refer to. No more of Rossetti’s have been dis- 
covered, W. F. Parpgacx. 


Sr. James's Park: Ross, Garpener 
(8® S. vi. 381, 437; vii. 193).—I cannot say 
where the picture cited at the last reference is 
now. It does not seem likely that it would be at 
Dorney as that house is now not even men- 
tioned in Murray’s ‘Handbook of Bucks.’ But 
the picture was engraved ; and in the print, which 
can be seen in the Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum, and doubtless also in the Print Room, 
British Museum, the king is represented “ receiv- 
ing the first Pine-apple cultivated in England from 
Rose-the Gardener, at Dawney [sic] Court, Buck- 
inghamshire, the seat of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land”; from the original picture at Strawberry 
Hill; S. Harding delin., R. Graves sculpsit. The 
“garden” and “good private house” mentioned 
by Walpole, . his letter, March 6, 1780, are, of 
course, those of Dorney Court. 

MarsHat. 


Since writing my previous reply it bas struck 
me that Mz. WatForp has perhaps confused the 
pineapple with the picture. The scene of the pre- 
sentation of the fruit is said to have been Dawney 
Court, Buckinghamshire, which was the seat of 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. According to a 
note in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ i. 374, “a print in the 
line manner, 13 inches by 12, was engraved in 
1823 by Robert Graves” from this picture, which 
was then at Strawberry Hill. 

W. F. Parpracx. 


First CaTCH YOUR HARE” (8 S. vii. 106).— 
It was shown by Mr. H. Srevensow at 7" S, ii. 
492, that there was an ancient proverb to the 
same effect. Bracton has, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century :— 

re, et cum ue! um ¢x- 
iv. tit. 21, 4, vol il, 29. 
So that apparently it was in substance aa English 
proverb at that early time. Bracton was a Devon- 
shire man. The instruction ‘‘ Case your hare,” to 
which contributors from time to time refer as Mrs. 
Glasse’s actual expression, answers to excoriare in 
the Latin. Ep. 


I have not the earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
refer to, but 7" S. xii. 404, 453, and 8" S. i. 33, 
do not mention a variant of the saying, which pos- 
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sibly may be really due to Mrs. Glasse. In ‘The 
Fauna of Norfolk,’ by the Rev. R. Lubbock, 1879, 
p. 202, it is written :— 

“ Mrs. Glasse’s receipt for stewing carp begins with 
these words—‘ First catch your carp!’ The wortby 
dame here displays acumen, In our extensive waters no 
fish baffle the fisherman so completely as large carp.” 
If Mrs. Glasse did make the joke about the wily 
carp, of course it would easily enough come to be 
applied to a hare, as another slippery customer. 

ames Hooper. 

Norwich, 


“Hic et (4" §, xii. 388; 8" S. vii. 
75, 190).—From the number of letters I have 
received and from the replies at the last reference, 
it is evident that correspondents have altogether 
mistaken my query in connexion with the Pigott 
motto. I am satisfied that the motto ‘‘ Hic et 
Ulubris” is quite correct, and that Debrett is 
wrong in giving either “ Hic et alubris” or “ Hic 
et uliubi”; and I am quite conversant with the 
quotations from both Horace and Juvenal, and 
their reference to “Ulubre” on the Pontine 
marshes. 

My question was, Did this Pigott motto ever 
appear in Debrett or any other genealogical publi- 
cation previous to my writing to Sir Charles Pigott 
in 1869, and where; or did the motto originate 
from my father’s sketch done in 1826? may 
add that I have in my possession an engraved 
copy of the Pigott arms and crest, stamped in gold 
on enamelled paper, having the motto “‘ Hic et 
Ulubris,” which must be at least seventy or eighty 
years old. Wu. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down, 


Froissart (8 §, vi. 428).—The only passage 
which I can find in Froissart illustrating the idea 
that a knight was armed by double courage when 
animated by the love of a beautiful woman is the 
following, which must be given from an English 
translation of the ‘Chronicles’ of the chivalrous 
canon of Chimay. It occurs in the account of the 
tournament at St. Inglevere, near Calais, in 1389, 
when three French knights, Sir Boucicaut, the 
Lord de Saimpi, and Sir Reginald de Roye, chal- 
lenged ali comers :— 

“The English knight (Sir Godfrey de Seca) hit Sir 
Reginald (de Roye) a very severe blow on the top of his 
helmet, without otherwise damaging him; but Sir 
Reginald gave him so strong a thrust on the target (for 
at that time he was counted one of the stoutest tilters in 
France, and was emitten with love for a young lady that 
made all his affairs prosper) that it pierced through it 
as well as hie left arm; the spear broke as it entered, 
the butt end falling to the ground, the otber sticking in 
the shie! d. and the steel in the arm,”—Johnes’s transla- 
tion of Froissart, book iv. chap. 13, 

In vol. ii. p. 231 is a woodcut representing a 
* Battle-Axe Fight between Sir Jobn Holand and 
Sir Reginald de Roye’ at Entenga in Spain. It is 


said that they “fought three rounds with swords, 
battle-axes, and daggers, without either of them 
having been wounded ” (book iii. chap. Ix.). This 
tilt took place before the King and Queen of Por- 
bi “old John of Gaunt, time - honoured 
Lancaster.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ExaminaTION AT THE Royat CoLiece or 
Surcgons (8 S. vii. 182).—There are two small 
errors in Mr. Behrend’s letter, which are worth 
correction. In the first the date is wrongly 

iven. Mention is e in the letter of Me 

ames Moncrieff Arnott, the president. That 
gentleman held office for the year 1850-51, so 
that he could not have been present in his official 
capacity in 1849. Mr, Bebrend’s letter should 
have been dated 1850, instead of 1849. He 
passed his examination on August 12,1850. The 
other error is the mention of Brodie as one of the 
examiners. Sir Benjamin had retired from the 
court some years before the date of Mr. Behrend’s 
examination. It is very possible that Brodie was 
listening to the examination, and probably had a 
seat close to the table. The examiners at this table 
are said by Mr. Behrend to have been “ Lawrence, 
South, and Brodie.” This is obviously a mistake, 
as there are only two examiners to a table. 


OF Piace-names (8" §. vii. 7, 
132, 196).—To encounter a critic of the formidable 
calibre of Canon Tay or requires more elbow 
room than the dainty dimensions of ‘N. & Q.’; 
nevertheless I must briefly reply to his inquirier, 
admitting, however, that I ought to have given 
examples of stress less open to controversy than 
those I jotted down as the first occurring to 
memory. 

1. Canon TaYLor assumes that because Ptolemy 
marked an estuary south of the Solway Mopixdp By 
éoyvors, therefore Morcambe Bay, which is not 
an estuary, is the same name. I admit the 
singularity of the coincidence, but I cannot admit 
the certainty of connexion between the two names. 
I do not think it possible that Moricamby could 
ever become Mércambe in local parlance. With 
the exception of Iona, which generations of tourists 
have established in place of the real name I or Hy, 
I cannot recall any of the well-known ‘‘ ghost- 
names” which are commonly used by the local 
population. Certainly one never hears of Hebrides 
or Grampians from the lips of Highlanders. Mor- 
cambe is as well known among the fishermen of 
that great bay as it is to phers, and I put 
more faith in the stress syllable as evidence of its 
etymology than in the name given by Ptolemy, 
who took astounding liberties with the topography 
of Solway and all North Britain. 

2. In interpreting Carlisle as caer Lliwelydd I 
did not overlook Luguvallium of the Itinerary, 
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which is probably the same place ; but I had in 
mind the lines from the death song of Cunedda 
(‘ Book of Taliessin,’ 46),— 

There is trembling from fear of Cunedda the burner 

In Caer Weir and Caer Lliwelydd 

(Ygkaer weir achaer liwelyd), 
which the late Dr. Skene, no incautious guide, 
identified with Caer Weir (Durham) and Carlisle. 

3. I am not able to prove that Burdigala is the 

t of Bordeaux, but Cayon Tartor will not 
forget that the recognized rules of phonetic change 
bave to be modified in application to place-names, 
where a forced interpretation is often made to 
alter the original form. “Borde d’eaux” fits so well 
the topography of Burdigala, that the last three 
syllables might, it seems to me, have been slurred 
into one, without greater violence than was 
to change the Anglo-Saxon Brighthelms- 
tun (in Nene Book Bristelmestune) into the 
modern Brighton, the Latin Mediolanum into 
modern Milano, or the Latin Lugdunum into 
modern Lyon. 

In reply to AnPret, who doubts that southerners 
talk of Carlisle, I would ask him to stand beside 
a booking office at some northern terminus in 
London and keep his ears open. Sir Walter Scott 
took sad liberties with stress to meet the exigencies 
of metre, thus,— 

Alike to him were time or 

December's frost or July's pride. 
Witness, also, in place-names the disguise he 
threw over Deldran, 4. ¢., dal Orain (Oran’s croft). 
Few Selkirkshire men recognize the name they 
accent strongly on the last syllable in reading of 
William of Delordine. Hersert Maxwe 


Your correspondent Ayriet seems to think 
Scott contradicted himself in making the accent 
fall on the last syllable in the phrase ‘‘ merry 
Carlisle,” whereas he places it on the first syllable 
in “Carlisle wall.” fe is astonishing how little 
Englishmen know of the laws of their own 

The fact is that the name retains its 
correct accent in “merry Carlisle” because it 
stands alone or in pause, whereas in the other 
instance as a mere adjective it loses its own stress 
and becomes subordinate to the following noun. 
Let Anpigt take any word with a final accent, for 
example, princess, and then take the same word 
with a monosyllabic noun after, say Princess May, 
and he will see the force of what I have just 
stated. Jas, Pratt, Jun, 


Jrutams vi. 5, 332).—Referring to 
a reply as to “Jymiams” given 8” S, vi. 332, I 
do not think that “jimjams,” meaning delirium 
tremens, is confined to Kentucky. I remember 
hearing the ship's doctor on a steamer going to 
New York, some seven years ago, say that there 
was peo. nothing for doctors to do, as sea- 
sickness d be treated by the stewards and 


stewardesses, except when there was a case of 
“jimjams,” meaning delirium tremens. 
Rosert Prerpornt. 
Another form of the word “ jimjams” with the 
meaning delirium tremens is “‘ginnums.” It 
ocours, I think, in Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago.’ 
And Thackeray must have had it in his mind when 
describing the pictures at Castle Oarabas, “ Flemish 
Bores drinking, —Van Ginnums.” 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


§. vii. 105).—In Littré’s 
‘ Dict.,’ nom. “Gauche,” your correspondent will 
find a suggestion of origin from the High German 
welk, and another from an obsolete French word 
ganche, used in the same sense ; also a notice of 
the word passing from its sense of 4 travers 
(whether original or not) to that of sénestre, in the 
course of the fifteenth century. 

In the west of England “ gawk” and ‘‘ gawky” 
is commonly applied to an awkward fellow. Is 
it not likely that awk (obsolete) is really a form 
of “gawk” or “gauche”? I am not disinclined 
to think (evidence being wanting) that the word 
was first used of the attempt at speech of a dumb 
man, who habitually makes just such a sound. 
Its transference to other subjects —_ be % 

A. 


In Lancashire it is said of a man who uses his 
left hand either when at work or at play that 
he is “‘ k-pawed,” ‘‘k” indicating awkwardness, 
** paw ” = hand, Ricnarp Lawson. 


In the Isle of Axholme a left-handed person is 
called “ north-handed,” but I cannot conceive why, 
nor have I heard the term elsewhere. aart 


“Tae Lirrte Waite Rassir” §. vii. 168). 
—The white rabbit at Ilfracombe is quite new to 
me, but I have been informed that in Devonshire 
the demon-hunt chases, or used to chase, a spirit in 
similar form. Such apparitions are not very un- 
common. According to Hunt’s ‘Popular Romances 
of the West of England,’ 1881, p. 377, when a 
Cornish girl ‘‘ who has loved not wisely but too 
well, dies forsaken and broken-hearted...... she 
comes back to haunt her deceiver in the shape of 
a white hare.” The same authority also states 
(p. 350) that a deadly accident place at 
Wheal Vor after the apparition of a hare or white 
rabbit in one of the engine houses. Elderly people 
in many Yorkshire villages regard a white rabbit 
crossing a man’s path at night as a certain indica- 
tion that he has not long to live, and a similar 
portent in Lincolnshire is said to be very unlucky. 
La béte blanche, which frequently shows itself as a 
white hare, is imagined to foreshow misfortune in 
the French province of Berry, although it does not 
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commit material mischief (Laisnel de la Salle, 
‘Croyances et Légendes du Centre de la France,’ 
1875, i. p. 2). 
The phantom animals said to be observed near 
veyards are probably in many instances the 
traditionally remembered ghosts of the creatures 
which were built up in the original stone-work of 
the church whose neighbourhood they haunt, with 
the intention of preserving it from hostile in- 
fluences. The idea that a blood-sacrifice was 
essential for the successful erection of any edifice 
of consequence was current in Scandinavia long 
after the introduction of Christianity, and many 
charchyards are still supposed to be haunted by the 
tecting spirit of the animal once slaughtered to 
Id off evil spells from the house of the true God and 
to secure it against all disaster. Spectres of an allied 
nature are not rare in England. In this country, 
however, legends of comparatively modern date 
have sometimes been evolved to account for the 
presence of the unsubstantial dog, calf, or other 
manifestation believed to show itself in a burial- 
disappeared 


ground after the daylight has di > 
M. P. 


on Lonp ayp Sir N. Bacor 
8" §. vii. 107).—I see by Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca 

itannica,’ that Francis de Belleforest published 
in 1572 a work called “ L’Innocence de la trés- 
illustre, trés- chaste et debonnaire Princesse 
Madame Marie, Reyne d’Escosse, &c., Imprimé 
Pan 1572, 8vo.” This seems to be the book. 

Aur. J. Kiye. 


Antnoxy Martin (8 8. vii. 169).—Anthony 
Martin, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1604, M.A. 1608, was admitted M.A, ad eundem 
at Trinity College, Dublin, 1609, and elected 
Fellow 1610); he proceeded B.D, in that university 
in 1615, and D.D. in 1624. He became Pre- 
bendary of Lacca, or Leckagh, in Tuam Cathedral, 
in 1615, and on July 7, 1618, was presented by 
the Crown to the prebend of Yagoe, Yagoestown, 
or Yagottestown, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
He was appointed, by patent, dated April 10, 
1619, Prebendary of Castleknook, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral aforesaid, which preferment he resigned 
in a few months, succeeding te the archdeaconry 
of Dablin on Oct. 17 following. Martin appears 
as Treasurer of Cashel in 1620, in which year he 
obtained a royal dispensation (dated Aug. 3) em- 
pos him to hold the rectory of Battersea, co. 


, with his Irish preferment. He was pro- | 4 


to the deanery of Waterford by letters 
patent bearing date 4 18, 1621, and advanced 
to the bishopric of Meath by patent dated March 23, 
1623/4. @ was consecrated in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on July 5 in that year. Dr, Martin 
“was a person of high accomplishments. After the 
Rebellion of 1641, he was chosen [in 1654] Provost of 
Trinity College ; and, being a sound churchman, and 
steady loyalist, was pillaged and persecuted during those 


troubles; but he had courage still to use the Common 
ee yer An chapel, after it had been forbidden by 


He died, in extreme poverty, in the college 
and, as it was said, of the plague, in July, 1650 ; 
and was buried in the college ante-chapel. (Henry 
Cotton, ‘ Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice,’ vol. iii., 
1849, p. 118; ‘Catalogue of Graduates in the 
University of Dublin,’ 1869, pp. vi, vii, 373.) 

It is not unlikely that the subject of this note 
may have been the son of Anthony Martin (died 
1597), miscellaneous writer (of whom see the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxxvi. 
1893, p. 270), the son of David Martin (died 
1556), of Twickenham, Middlesex, by his wife, 
Jane Cooke (died 1563), of Greenwich, co. Kent. 

Danizt Hirwetw. 


Tuomas Carey S. vi. 127, 318, 511; vii. 
113).—Mr. must, I think, 
be mistaken in saying that Carey died on April 9, 
1624. The year was surely 1634. His widow 
was painted by Van Dyck, in 1636, and the 
picture was engraved by Faithorne and Van Gunst. 
A copy of Faithorne’s very rare print was in the 
collection of engravings exhibited by Mr. Alfred 
Morrison at the opening of the new Library and 
Museum of the Corporation of London in Novem- 
ber, 1872. I have myself a impression of 
the engraving by Van Gunst. The lady had but 
few pretensions to good looks. The Van Dyck is 
stated, at the foot of the plate, to be in the col- 
lection of Lord Wharton. Where is it now? 
Thomas Carey was the brother of Philadelphia, 
Lady Wharton, who was, doubtless, the godmother 
of his eldest daughter, W. F. Privgavx. 


Nicut Cakes (8 S. vi. 507; vii. 58). 
—William Pulley, in his ‘ Etymological Com- 
pendium ’ (1853), states that the custom of making 
merry with twelfth cakes is derived from the 
feasts of Saturn, called Saturnalia. It was a 
sacrifice to Janus, from whom the month of Janu- 
ary takes its name. Our Roman conquerors 
brought it amongst us, and offered cakes to Cybele, 
called the Great Mother, because she procured men 
all the benefits of the earth. A vast quantity of 
cake is made, and consumed annually on Jan. 6, 
and all the juvenile branches of families are gener- 
ally supposed to derive much pleasure and grati- 
fication from the ceremony of choosing king and 
ueen ; but, indeed, persons of all ages join in the 
childish sport ; for, as Dryden says,— 

Men are but children of a larger growth ; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 
EverarD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A Wasutxeton Curistenine at MorrineraM, 
co. Kent (8" 8S. vii. 169).—‘‘ Laurence, sonne 
Laurence Washington, and Anne his wife,” cbris- 
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tened in 1614, was Probably the same with 
Lawrence of Gorsdon, Ww: ts, died 1661/2, whose 
daughter Elizabeth married Robert Shirley, Baron 
Ferrers of Chartley. 

The father, who died in 1643, was Sir Lawrence, 
his wife was Anne Lewyn ; and the grandfather, 
also Lawrence, Registrar of the High Court of 
Chancery, was of Jordan’s Hill, Maidstone, which 

ints to a settlement in Kent. The first of these 

wrences was younger brother of Robert, of Sul- 
ve, the presumed ancestor of the President 
Washington. A. Haru 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

In the pedigree of Simon Heynes, Dean of 
Exeter (ob. 1552), as recorded in the Heralds’ 
Visitations of Bucks, the wife of Symon Heynes, 
of Turston, Bucks, Amy, daughter and coheir of 
Henry Marshall, co. Northampton, is stated to 
have been daughter of Eliza, aunt of Sir Laurence 
Washington. In the will of the above Symon 
Heynes, of _Tars made Dec. 20, 1626, Lau- 


rence Washington -» is named as overseer to 
the will. ©. R. Hares, 
Uppingham. 


Tower Lions (8 §. vii. 145).—The following 
extract from the Issue Rolls, 44 Edward IIL, is 
one of many of a similar character :— 

“To William de Garderobe, keeper of the king’s lions 
and leopards in the Tower of London, receiving daily—to 
wit, for his wages, 6d. for his office aforesaid, and for the 
food of seven beasts—to wit for each beast, 6d. per day. 
In money paid to him, in discharge of bis said wages 
and food—to wit from the first day of February last past 
unto the 22° day of March following, for 50 days, count- 
ing each day, by his two writs current of Privy Seal, 
among the mandates of Michaelmas term last past 10/.”” 


Cuas. Jas, Firet. 


De Bouuw Famity vi. 447 ; vii. 38),— 
At the last reference “ Waldon Priory” should be 
read Walden Abbey. The Priory of Walden was 
converted into an abbey in 1190. Some late 
remains of the abbey buildings are to be seen at 
Audley End, near Saffron Walden, Essex. 

I. C. Goutp. 


NewspaPer (8 §. vi. 508; vii. 112).—There 
is a note on “ Newspapers” in Pulleyn’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Compendium,’ wherein reference is made 
to the use of the term “news-books” by Peter 
Heylin, in the preface to his ‘Cosmographie’ 
(1622). Heylin mentions that “the affairs of 
each town, or war, were better presented to the 
reader in the Weekly News Books.” In the same 
year as that in which Heylin’s work was launched, 
the first weekly paper was published by Nathaniel 
Butler, entitled ‘‘ The certain news of this present 
week.” C. P. Hate. 


Letrrer Branps S, vii. 7, 127, 155).— 
Letters as badges are often mentioned in Hall’s 


of gold, as will be gathered from the following 
extracts, in which “poyses” and initials are also 
mentioned. Whether “letters” were something 
different from either, or sometimes only another 
name for the same things, readers must judge. 


“After them entered .vi. ladyes......The other two 
ladies were in kirtels of Crymosyne & purpull satyn, 
enbroudered with a vynet of Pomegranettes of golde, 
all the garmétes cut compasse wyse, hauyng but demy 
sleues and naked doune from the elbowes, and ouer their 
garmentes were rochettes of pleasauntes, rouled with 
Crymosyne veluet, and set with letters of lyke 
Carettes, their heads rouled in pleasauntes and typpers 
lyke the Egipcians, enbroudered with gold. Their faces, 
neckes, armes and handes, couered with fyne plesaunce 
black : Some call it Lumberdynes whiche is marueilous 
thinne, so that the same ladies semed to be nigrost or 
blacke Mores.” —F. vii. 

“At the day appointed, the kyng was mounted on a 
goodly courser, trapped in purpul veluet cutte, the 
inner syde whereof was wrought with flatte golde of 
Damaske in the stoole, and the veluet on the other syde 
cut in letters : So that the gold appered as though it had 
been enbroudered with certayne reasons or poyses. And 
on the Veluet betwene the letters were fastened castels 
and shefes of arrowes of doket golde...... Euery man did 
runne twelue courses, the kyng did beare away the ring 
v. tymes, and atteyned it thre : and these courses thus 
fynished, the Spanish Ambassadours desyred to haue 
some of the badges or deuises, whiche were on the 
kynges trapper: his grace thereof knowing, com- 
maunded, Euery of them to take thereof what it pleased 
them, who in effect toke all or the more parte : for in the 
beginning they thought they had bene counterfeit, and 
not of golde.”"—F, vii. verso, 

“Then followed .xiiii. persones Gentelmen, all ap- 
pareyled in yealowe Satyne, cut lyke Almaynes, bearyng 
torches, After them came .vi. disguised in whyte Satyne 
and grene, enbroudered and set with letters and castels of 
fyne golde in bullion.”—F. viii. verso, ; 

“The erle of Essex, the lord Thomas Hawarde with 
many other cleane armed, their trappers and basses all 
of Crymosyn Satyn enbroudered with brauncbes of Pome- 
garnettes of golde, and posies with many a fresh gentle- 
man rydyng before them...... Then came the kyng under 
a Pauilion of clothe of golde, and purpull Veluet en- 
broudered and poudered with H. and K. of fyne golde...... 
After folowed his three aydes, euery of them vnder a 
Pauilion of Crymosyn damaske, & purple poudred with 
H, and K. of fyne golde...... Sone after came in the lorde 
Henry of Buckyngham Erle of Wylshire, bym selfe and 
his horse appareiled in clothe of syluer, enbroudered with 
a posye, or his worde, and arrowes of golde in a posye, 
called Za maison du refuge.” —F. x. 

“In whiche arber were .vi. ladies, all apparailed in 
white satyn and grene, set & enbroudered full of H. & K. 
of golde, knitte together with laces of golde, of damaske, 
and al their garmentes were replenished with glit- 
tering spangles gylt ouer......in this garden also was 
the kyng & .v, with him appareyled in garmentes of 
purpull satyn, al of cuttes w' H. & K. euery edge gar. 
nished with frysed golde, and euery garment ful of 
poysees, made of letters of fine golde in bullion as thicke 
as they might be, & euery persone had his name in like 
letters of massy gold......their hosen, cappes, & cotes, 
were ful of poises & H. & K. of fine golde in bullid, so 
that the grofd could scace apere, & yet was in every 
voyde place spangles of gold.” —F. x. verso. 

“In the meane season the pagiaunt was conueyed to 
the ende of the place, there to tary tyll the daunces were 


‘Chronicle.’ They appear to have generally been 


fynyshed, and so to haue receyued the Lordes and Ladies 
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againe, but sodainly the rude people ranne to the pagent, 

so that the Lorde Stuard nor the head officers could 

not cause them to abstaine, exeepte they shoulde haue 

= hten and drawen bloud, and so was this pagent 
en. 

“ After the kyng and his compaignions had daunced, he 
apointed the ladies. gentelwomen, and the Ambaseadours 
to take the /etters of their garmentes, in token of liberalitie, 
whiche thing the common people perceuyng, ranne to the 

g, and striped hym into his hosen and doublet, and 

his compaignions in likewyse. Sir Thomas Kneuet 
stode on a stage, and for all his defence he lost his 
a The ladies likewyse were spoyled, wherefore 
the kynges garde came sodenly, and put the - le back, 
or els as it was supposed more incduenience had ensued. 
So the kyng with the Quene & the ladyes returned into 
his chamber, where they bad a great banket, and all 
these hurtes were turned to laughyng and game, and 
thought that, all that was taken away was but for bonoure, 
and larges: and so this triumphe ended with myrth and 
gladnes. Atthis banket,a shypman of London caught 
certayno letters which he sould to a goldsmyth for 
£3 : 14: 8, by reason whereof, it appeared that the gar- 
mentes were of a great value.” —F. xi. 

Hall gives other instances of the king and 
his noblemen “ scrambling” or sending their rich 
dresses to the ‘ladies for a larges” at the con- 
clusion of masks, tilts, &c., which I can give if 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ wish. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Arcapiocese (8 §. vii. 208).—I see at this 
Teference a comment upon my objection to the use 
of the word archdiocese. I did not know, till I 
saw your correspondent’s letter, that it had such 
respectable authority as Lingard for its use. But 
even so, this is a very modern origin for a word 
descriptive of so olda thing. That is one objec- 
tion. The other is that the word as is 
unsound in derivation, and often misleading. The 
word arch, in combination with bishop, angel, 
duke, heretic, presbyter, or deacon, means pre- 
eminence or superiority, and in the last two cases, 
at any rate, ruling superiority. Now the diocese 
of which an archbishop has the episcopal super- 
vision has no pre-eminence or superiority, still less 
does it bear any rule over the other dioceses of the 
province. I have known people misled into the 
supposition that by archdiocese was meant pro- 
vince. I think etymologically they were almost 
justified in their inference. 

Watrer G. F, 

Iam surprised to find Lingard and Manning 
use this word ; however, both are Roman Catholic 
authorities, and it is possible they may have some 
use of the word which I do not know of. But with 
us the objection to the word is very simple, for it 
is quite meaningless, since there is no such thing 
as an archdiocese. Many call Canterbury so 
because its incumbent is an archbishop. But he 
is archbishop of the province, not of the diocese ; 
of the diocese he is bishop, though of course it is 

neluded, like others, in the province. His juris- 
diction as bishop is exactly the same as that of any 


other bishop, and as archbishop exactly the same 
as that over every other diocese in the province. 
Thus Canturbury has no pre-eminence whatever 
over another diocese, and has no right to be called 
an archdiocese. The mere fact that it is held, as 
his diocese in the usual way, by the archbishop of 
the province gives no more right to the title than 
an archdeacon’s parish would have to be called an 
arch-parish. OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Ittecitimacy (8" §. vi. 326).—It may be 
worth noting that the Christian name Repentance 
was nota mark of bastardy, but was one of the 
grace-names so popular fer over a century. 

1583. Dec. 8. Married William Arnolde and Repent- 
ance Pownoll.—Cant. Cath. 

1587. Oct. 22. Baptized Repentance, daughter of 
George Aysherst.— Warbleton. 

1588. June 30. Baptized Repentance Water.—Cran- 
brook, Kent. 

1597. Aug. 4. Baptized Repentance, daughter of 
Robert Benham, of Lymhouse.—Stepney. 

1612, March 26. Baptized Repentance Wrathe.— 
Elbam, Kent. 

1618. Dec. 23. Bapt. Repentance, son of Thomas and 
Mercy Tompson.—St. James, Piccadilly. 

I extract these from Bardsley’s ‘ Curiosities of 
Puritan Nomenclature,’ p. 150. At p. 176 two 
instances are given where the name is given to 
children ‘‘ in sin begotten.” AYEARR. 


Borsszav (8 §. vi. 509).—One-twelfth of 
setier. Metric value 13'-01°, varied from province 
to province. A decree of Feb. 8, 1812, authorized 
mesures usuelles, i.¢., metric measures, with the 
old names ; and to the present day the decalitre is 
commonly called a boisseau. W. J. Maxton. 


Enorvegr Orricers (8 8S. vi. 327).—Accord- 
ing to ‘The Military Medley’ (published in 
Dublin, 1767) military engineers’ rank was as 
follows: “Chief,” as colonel; “director,” as 
lieutenant- colonel; ‘sub- director,” as major ; 
** engineer-in-ordinary,” as captain; ‘‘ engineer 
extraordinary,” as captain - lieutenant; ‘‘ sub- 
engineer,” as lieutenant ; “ practitioner engineer,” 
as ensign. Cc. 8. H. 

vii, 28, 75, 136).—In reply to TsnzBR#, the 
couplet which he notices, “For rats,” &c., is in 
my copy. The word “hyena” in “As hyena 
bones,” as he quotes it, is not spelt in the same 
manner in my copy, where it is ‘‘ As hyznas’ 
bones.” Ep, 


Names or Dersy Winvyer vii. 109).— 
Miindig is a German word, signifying “ of age.” 
Matitpa 


Belle Vue, Bengeo. 
Awyprew Kuicut, or Downton Caste S. 


vii, 108, 198).—I have not access at the present 
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moment to the sheets I mentioned; but I most 
carefully examined them, and there is no trace of 
any date, or means of fixing the date, even by 
watermarks, and no indication of the printer. I 
should think they were probably printed very soon 
after Knight’s death, though why the account sud- 
denly in the middle of a sentence I cannot 
Bay. 


oF Quotations Wantep (8" §. vi. 


49).— 
» I only am the man, &c. 
‘The Married Man,’ in John Maynard's ‘ Twelve Wonders 
of the World,’ 1611,’reprinted with one of its companions, 
‘The Maid,’ in A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from the Song- 
books of the Elizabethan Age,’ 1887. Caxcqvy. 
(8S 8. vi. 309, 419, 438.) 
Man is immortal till his work is done, 

At the last reference Dr. Jaurs Wri.14Ms claims to be 
the original auther of this line, which appears in a 
sonnet published by him in 1892, This statement may 
mislead the many readers who are interested in the line. 
I have lately seen it stated that it occurs in the Journals 
of George Whitefield and Livingstone. Certainly, how- 
ever, its authorship was asked forin ‘ N. & % 5 8. x. 
349, in 1878, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Evil Eye: an Account of this Ancient and Wide- 
By Frederick Thomas Elworthy. 


Murray.) 
In owe of much labour and erudition and also of a 
little fantasy Mr. Elworthy has dealt with one of the 
most prevalent of superstitions. To the uninitiate the 
evil eye sounds but a small subject on which to write 
a volume of over four hundred pages. It been re- 
served, however, for the present century to analyze and 
explain the origin and conditions of primitive belief, 
and to show how widespread and how closely linked are 
the fears and superstitions to which men have always 
been subject. Students of Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture’ 
and of that epoch-marking work Frazer's ‘ Golden 
h’ have little to learn on these themes. One 
scarcely be surprised, accordingly, to find that 
this latest writer—whose obligations to these and other 
authorities are loyally acknowledged—links the super- 
stition with which he specially deals with all the 
mysteries of phallic, ophidian, tree, and other occult 
forms of worship. In the course of his explorations in 
his own district, the west of England, and frequent and 
protracted visits to Southern Europe, he has accumulated 
a vast amount of interesting matter and a very large 
collection of amulets and charms worn by the people as 
tions against the malign influence of the evil eye. 
the diligently collected and reproduced by the 
late C. W. King for his ‘ History of the Gnostics’ in 
his ‘ Handbook of Engraved Gems ’ abundance of matter 
for illustrations is offered, and the museums of Etruscan 
antiquities yield up their treasures. Fascination, or in 
the Greek Baccayvia, is the subject with which he starts. 
Belief in the power exercised by one individual over 
another, or over cattle and other living things, goes back 
beyond historic record, and is, Mr. Elworthy holds, “ one 
of the heredi and instinctive convictions of mankind.” 
In the course of showing the protective influences men 
have b: ht to bear he through totems, portents, 
tree-worship, symbols amulets, the Gorgon cres- 


cents, horns and horseshoes, the cross, the mano pantea, 
and a score other subjects, relegating to eqpeniices ohat 
he has to say on gargoyles, divination, incantation. Much 
of the matter with which he deals is necessarily familiar 
to all interested in folk-lore, anthropology, and kindred 
studies ; much, however, of the application is novel and, 
as a rule, convincing, though we are inclined to hold that 
Mr. Elworthy at times pushes his theories somewhat 
far, One hears, for instance, with surprise, that “ the 
prohibition of certain marriages between persons ha’ 

no blood kinship, however canonical, is after all the 
outcome of this belief or some indescribable, impalpable 
relationship, described politely as affinity, but among the 
uncivilized as totemism.” Perhaps even more startling 
is the assertion that“ actors in classic days adopted a 
mask to hide their features, most likely from the generat 
dread of the evil eye, lest among the crowd gazing upon 
the performer, some may have possessed that fatal influ- 
ence which Heliodorus records respecting the daughter 
of Calasiris.” The supposed use of the mask was to indi- 
cate types—as a king, a priest, a slave, &c. What is said, 
moreover, concerning the orb and cross of St. Peter’s in 
Rome and St. Paul's in London will not carry general 
conviction. That Mr. Elworthy feels this is shown when 

after saying that his views on this subject will “of 
course ’’ be “ set down as pure speculation,” he asks “ first 
for a better explanation of the ball and cross, and next 
for any explanation whatever of the maintenance of bells 
other than that they represent an ancient custom, 
founded, like the orb and cross, on an ancient belief.” 
Whatever dissent may be — concerning the 
treatment of certain portions of his subject, it is impos- 
sible to do otherwise than credit Mr. ey with 
much speculation both ingenious and defensible, and 
with having produced an important and a stimulating 
work, Mr. Elworthy himself believes apparently in 
some of the superstitions with which he deals, if not in 
the amulets or other defences he mentions. For the 
Thirteen Club, “ who a defy the terrors which 
their very buffoonery shows they acknowledge,” he has 
an undisguised contempt, The get-up of the volume is 
handsome and tasteful, and the illustrations are of great. 
beauty and interest, 


Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood, By Robert Burn, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tus work, condensed from ‘Rome and the Campagna’ 
and ‘Old Rome,’ is intended as a guide to visitors to 
Rome and the Campagna. That purpose it admirably 
serves, since it includes the latest discoveries, even to 
those of yesterday of the Temple of Vesta and of the 
Rostra in the Forum. It is written in a condensed and 
lucid style, and is lavishly illustrated, A more welcome 
or trustworthy companion is not to be desired by those 
contemplating a visit to the “ Eternal City,” Its interest 
is not confined to such. Those who in past days have 
seen Rome will find their recollections pleasantly 
brightened, and will take keen interest in tracing the 
results of recent explorations. The volume, which is 
portable and convenient in shape, is, indeed, a model in 
ite class, and will be welcome to those even who possess 
the more substantial works from which it is to a great 
extent compiled. 


Josiah Wedgwood: his Personal History. By S. Smiles, 
LL.D. (Murray.) 

Dr. Smiies has always been fortunate in the subjects 
which have attracted his industrious pen. No one else 
can turn out a popular biograpby of an inventor or self- 
made man with such complete success as he, In the 
fitness of things, therefore, he was marked out before- 
hand as the ideal bi her to deal with Josiah W. 


wood, so that when Mr, C, T. Gatty resigned the 
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which he had undertaken, the material which he had 
collected gravitated quite naturally into the hands of Dr. 
Smiles, It is superfluous to say that the experienced 
littérateur bas found a congenial hero in the illustrious 
potter of Burslem and Btruris, and that bis plain, 
straightforward style is eminently adapted for telling the 
story of such a man. The marvellous enterprise and 
self-reliance of the indefatigable enthusiast, his infinite 
capacity for taking pains, his unrivalled powers of 
organization, bis many-sided interest in industrial im- 

ements, his difficulties and ultimate triumphs, bis 
Final relations with Bentley, Brindley, Flaxman, and 
Dr. Darwin—all are duly dwelt upon in Dr. Smiles’s 
pleasant oarrative. 

A little more supervision would, no doubt, have 
removed sundry repetitions which we have noticed ; it 
certainly would have recast the following grotesque 
sentence :—” Though Wedgwood was now a comparatively 
thriving and prosperous man—master of a 
establishment, treasurer of the Grand Trunk , and 
interested in many public undertakings—the di in 
his knee was constantly returning” (p. 120). Diseases 
in the knee, or elsewhere, are, ! no respecters of 
persons because they are successful, any more than bald- 
ness spared a certain monarch, although he was obstinate, 
We congratulate the venerable author on a wortby addi- 
tion to the already long line of his instructive wor 


From Spring to Fall ; or, When Life Stirs. By Son 
Marshes. Edited by J. A. Owen. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

PRactricaLLy a growth of to-day is the class of works 

among which this volume must be reckoned. One 

knows, of course, all about a classic such as White's 

‘ History of Selborne.’ The early writings of Jefferies 

established, however, that close, subtle, vivacious obser- 

vation of nature which bas since constituted the delight 
of contemplative minds, The present volume, which 
we have read half a dozen times, and shall probably 
read many times more, describes life within a few miles 
of London, and gives such pictures of rural sights and 
sounds as tempt us to forswear all other delights and 
in pursuit of country pleasures. Then comes the re- 
ection, We should never see what has been seen, hear 
what bas been heard, Trained eye and ear and habits 
of quiet observation are necessary to appreciate what is 
seen “When Life Stire,” “In Summer Heat,” “When 
the Sun goes Down,” “ When the Night Falls.” Many 
of our readers are doubtless situated like ourselves, and 
may not hope to see themselves the epiphany depicted. 

It is our own fault or loss if we do not read of it. 


The Northern Genealogist, Part I. Edited by A. 
Gibbons, F.8.A. (York, John Lampson.) 

We bave here the opening part, for January, of a new 
uarterly, devoted to the genealogy of the North of 
land, and which might, broadly speaking, be termed 

* the Genealogist for Northumbria and Cumbria,” in the 
mediseval sense of those terms. But it really goes some 
way beyond the widest limits of either of the two northern- 
most principalities when it ~ down, as it does in 
connexion with a branch of the Yorkshire house of Fair- 
fax, into Norfolk and Suffolk. The contents, apart 
from an interesting paper on Tempest of Holmeside, are 
mainly, it may be surmised, ved from the varied 
collections of the editor himself, whose great opportunities 
for research am the ecclesiastical and manorial 
records of the N of England have enabled him to 
rescue from oblivion at least one local manorial Court 
of Probate—that of Edwinstowe, Nottinghamsbire, not 
mentioned in the ‘ Handbook to Ancient Courts of Pro- 
bate,’ no small triumph for Mr. Gibbons to be able to 
boast of ; and in the interests of genealogy we must wish 


have been the of the author of the ‘ Handbook ’ 
himeelf had he been writing this notice, The wills from 
the Uld Temple Preceptory, which gave its distinguish 
epithet to Temple Newsam, are in every sense 
an interesting past, whether as connected with the 
Order or with the English home, during exile, the 
Stuart Earls of Lennox. Mr. Gibbons gives a list of 
other documents of a similar character connected with 
the manors of the Hospitallers at Crossley, Bingley, 
Pudsey, &c., of which we may hope to hear more in a 
future part of his most valuable Northern Genealogist. 
To er's “Christian Classics” has been added a 
pretty and very convenient and well-printed edition of 
Adduon's Selected Essays. In their present form these 
essays are no less pleasant than advantageous to read. 
Tux three hundredth catalogue of books issued by the 
Tregaskises from the Caxton Head is worthy of permanent 
preservation. Besides containing many works of interest 
or value, it bas a well-executed design j the Railtons for 
frontispiece, and it reproduces in admirable style man 
quaint title-pages and rich bindings, Some of the weal 
cuts given are very interesting. 


him more such triumphs, feeling sure that such would 
language 


Mr. Fox Dacars announces for 
immediate production a new ‘ Peerage, Baronetage,’ &c., 
with a directory of some gentlemen of coat armour, being 
the first attempt to show which arms now in use are 
borne by legal authority, 


Ma, J. M. Cowpzr writes :—“ Kindly allow me to an- 
nounce that at the recent fire at the printing offices of 
Mesers. Cross & Jackman, Canterbury, the manuscript 
of my third series of ‘ Canterbury i Licenses’ 
was saved, and only slightly damaged by water. Thirty 
copies of the second series of these licenses were also 
saved ; but, I regret to add, about one hundred copies of 
my an eed Parish Registers’ were completely 

estroy’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspond: 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, —~ 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature address as he wishes to 
ap . nts who repeat queries are requested 
to the second Duplicate.” 

A, W. W. (“How they brought the good news from 
Ghent the whole subject is imaginary. 

(“ After life's fitful fever he sleeps 
well Macbeth,’ ITI. ii, 23, 

A. Pater (“Review of Reviews ”).—See 
8'* 8. ii. 174, where your reply is anticipated, 

E. Waxrorp (“* Wedge and Beetle’ as an Inn Sign”), 
“ Beetle ” is, in this case, a wooden hammer, ? 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do no: print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


MARCH, 1895, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
‘PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY 


R 1 C H WN 
By MARGARET MOULE. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


BIJAPUR. The CENTRE of the WORLD. 

The STORY of the LAMP. DUST and HYGIENE. 

JANET: a Story. RESULTS of a STRANGE WAGER, 

A NIGHT on HELVELLYN. HAUNTING MEMORIES, 

The HUMOURS of SALES. IN the LAND of NAILS and CHAINS, 
WHEELS within WHEELS. A SUNDAY at ARCACHON. 


LONDON: 12, ST! BRIDE-STREET, "LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VIL. Man. 23, °96. 
MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and Historical Annual 


of the States of the World for the Year 1895. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Assistant-Secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society, with the assistance of I, P. A. RENWICK, M.A. LL.B. 
Thirty-second Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ To politicians, diplomatists, publicists, and journalists it is a daily 
resource, and the intelligent reader of newspapers who keeps it beside him is alone able to understand 
what he reads...... We congratulate Mr, Scott Keltie very heartily once more upon his most valuable of 
handbooks.” 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SOLDIERS THREE, The STORY of the GADSBYS, IN BLACK and 


WHITE, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
UNDER the DEODARS, The PHANTOM 


WILLIE 
"RICKSHAW, and other Stories, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A MEMOIR of GEORGE HIGINBOTHAM, an Australian Politician, and 


Chief Justice of Victoria. By EDWARD E. MORRIS. Extra crown 8vo. 9s. 


LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By John Rae. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ With singular skill and patience Mr. John Rae fills in the sketch furnished by Dugald 
Stewart and renders it a finished picture...... It is not merely a finished portrait of Adam Smith, but a 
vivid picture of the social and intellectual world in which he moved......Adam Smith is portrayed by Mr. 
Rae in a manner at once luminous, judicious, and engaging.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES,—NEW VOLUME. 
COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE, By Archibald Forbes. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

TIMES.—“ A vigorous sketch of a great soldier, a fine character, and a noble career...... Mr. Forbes 
writes with a practised and lively pen, and his experience of warfare in many lands stands him in good 
stead in describing Lord Clyde's services and campaigns.” 

The GREAT DOMINION: Studies of Canada. By George R. Parkin, M.A., 
Hon, LL.D, Univ. New Brunswick. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIMES.—“‘ Mr. Parkin has had unusual opportunities for collecting facts of the sort with which 
every one desiring a better knowledge of Canadian affairs should be acquainted. He has made an 
admirable use of his opportunities, and, in presenting to the public a well-written and thoroughly inter- 
esting volume upon a portion of the empire of which the importance is becoming every day more manifest, 
he has supplied a want long felt.” 


COLLECTED PAPERS on SOME CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS of 
GEOLOGY. By JOSEPH PRESTWICH, D.C.L, (Oxon.), F.R.S. F.G.S. 8vo. 10s. net, 
TIMES.—“ A series of collected papers by the distinguished man of science who has so frequently 
displayed his rare capacity for dealing with the higher problems of geology.” 


A TREATISE on BESSEL FUNCTIONS and their APPLICATIONS to 
PHYSICS. By A. GRAY, M.A. F.R.S.E., and G. B,. MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14s, net. 


The PYGMIES. By A. de Quatrefages, late Professor of Anthropology 
at the Museum of Natural History, Paris. Translated by FREDERICK STARR. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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